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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED AGAINST THE CHARGES OF FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 


PART II. 


In the consideration of this intricate and much vexed question, it is 
not my purpose to endeavour to prove that the will of man is free, in 
the loose and unlimited interpretation which the term may receive. 
Such freedom, transcending the bounds of rational liberty, would be 
wild licentiousness. Jt would be incompatible with subjection or 
definite responsibility to any form of law. But this is not true of the 
human will. In the performance of his voluntary actions, man is as 
strictly under the control of the laws of his moral and intellectual 
nature, as the streams are under the influence of gravitation in their 
descent to the ocean, or the planets in the performance of their 
journeys around the sun. Nor are the laws which govern the move- 
ments of mind less definite, positive, and unchangeable, than those 
which govern the movements of matter. Were the case otherwise, to 
reason as to the grounds and motives of human conduct would be im- 
possible; and all efforts to that effect would be futile. Let the actions 
of man be free from the guidance of affective causes and controlling 
influences, and by no extent of experience or depth of wisdom could 
they be foreseen, or reasonably calculated on from one moment to 
another. A moral and intellectual chaos, with the confusion accom- 
panying it, would every where prevail. Whén I say that I will or 
will not perform a certain deed, my meaning is, that I purpose to 
obey a motive which now influences me. And some motive must 
always influence us, else are we aliens and outlaws from the system 
of nature, violators of its harmony, and totally dissimilar to every 
thing else within the compass of creation. 
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In the sphere, however, for which he is intended, and within whose 
limits alone he can act, man is sufficiently free for all the purposes of 
moral agency and personal accountability. In his selection and pur- 
suit of a line of conduct, as well as in the performance of individual 
actions, he feels himself free from any hampering control; though he 
also feels that, in whatever he does, he is influenced by some cause. 
And between that cause and the action he performs, there is as natural 
and positive a bond of law, ‘as there is between a falling body and the 
earth which attracts it. Were the case otherwise, man, I repeat, 
would be an anomaly in creation, all things else being governed by 
law, and he being lawless. ‘To this, even the actions of the Deity 
form no exception. ‘They are circumscribed and determined by the 
law (if it may be so called) of his own nature and perfections. He 
cannot swerve from truth, justice, or goodness, because they are 
elements of his moral essence, and form a kind of fate, which bind 
him to maintain them pure and inviolate. Much less can man so far 
control his nature, as to become independent of the motives and 
influences which are ordained and fitted by his Creator to govern his 
actions. 

My object, then, I say, in the present disquisition, is not to prove 
the abstract and positive freedom of the human will; but to show that 
there is nothing in phrenology more inconsistent with it, than is found 
in other doctrines of moral action. On the contrary, I hope to make 
it appear that, on the principles of that science, a more satisfactory 
exposition of Free Will can be given, than on those of any other 
scheme of mental philosophy. Without farther preface, therefore, I 
shall engage in the enterprise. In this attempt, the truth of the 
science will be regarded, not as a postulate fo be demonstrated, but as 
a theorem demonstrated already. 

Phrenology shows that the human brain is composed of thirty-six 
or thirty-seven distinct and specific organs, each being the seat or 
instrument of a mental faculty, also distinct and specific. These 
organs and faculties, however, are not independent, but exercise over 
each other a modifying and, to a certain extent, a controlling influence. 
They are not only, moreover, essentially different in their nature and 
tendency ; some of them have bearings so directly opposite, as to be 
checks on one another, should any of them threaten to. run to excess 
in their action. All these faculties are useful, and therefore valuable 
in themselves, equally consistent, under proper regulation, with 
morality and virtue, and necessary to the completion of the human 
mind—necessary, I mean, to fit man for the world he lives in, and to 
qualify him for the duties of the station he occupies. Vice and 
crime, therefore, are not the necessary product of the human faculties. 
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They are but the incidental fruit of only a few of them, when abused 
or misapplied. And the mind is so constituted, as to be able to pre- 
vent such abuse or misappliance, provided it be suitably educated and 
disciplined. For it must be borne in remembrance, that the mental 
faculties are susceptible of great alteration by training. ‘They can be 
strengthened or weakened, according as the condition of the mind 
requires for its amendment the one or the other. 

Another truth essentially connected with this subject, and which 
the enquirer therefore should never forget, is, that some persons 
receive from nature a much stronger propensity to vice than others. 
This is verified by all observation, and cannot therefore be disputed, 
much less denied. The propensity is in many cases a strongly- 
marked constitutional quality. Even in members of the same family, 
educated alike by precept and example, this difference of propensity 
is in numerous instances exceedingly striking. From their early 
infancy, some of the children are marked by ill-temper, and, as soon 
as they are capable of action, are addicted to mischief, cruelty, and 
vice. They delight in teazing or in some way annoying,. perhaps 
tormenting, their brothers and sisters—in puncturing servants with 
pins, needles, or penknives—in inflicting pain and mutilation on 
domestic or other animals—and even in the tearing or burning of 
wearing apparel, the breaking of glass windows, and the destruction 
of household furniture. 

In their dispositions and characters, the other children of the family 
are not only different, but directly the reverse. They are mild in 
their tempers, affectionate and kind to every thing around them, and 
pained at the very thought of giving pain or offence, or of injuring 
property. 

In another instance, some children of a family are irritable and 
passionate, resolute and fearless, perhaps enamoured of danger, and, 
under resentment, prone to combat. Of these heroes in miniature, 
the brothers and sisters are slow in resenting injuries, peaceful and 
timid, and inclined to shrink from danger, rather than to seek it. 

In a third family, some children are covetous from their cradles. 
They greedily, and by instinct, grasp at every thing within their 
reach, always illiberally, and at times unjustly ; and, having gained 
possession of the object desired, they selfishly apply it to their own 
gratification, regardless of the wishes or wants of their associates. 
Others, again, of the same family, reared under the same roof, and 
the same external influences, manifest a spirit of unmixed kindness, 
generosity, and disinterestedness. Regardless, apparently, of their 
own gratification, their chief object seems to be the gratification of 
others. I should speak more philosophically, were I to say, that 
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their gratification consists in gratifying their companions. For the 
atsainment of this, they cheerfully and even joyously distribute among 
their playfellows whatever they possess, that they may minister to 
their enjoyment. Some children, again, are prone to secrecy and 
concealment, equivocation, deception, and open falsehood; while 
others of the same household are frank, confidential, and communica- 
tive, and prefer punishment to a departure from truth. In a special 
manner they never permit their innocent comrades to sustain blame, 
or incur a penalty for faults which they have themselves committed. 

By no one of observation and experience in life will this statement 
be denied. On the contrary, its correctness is fully established, by 
facts and scenes of hourly occurrence. My reference for illustration 
and proof has been to children, because their native dispositions have 
not been yet materially changed by the influence of education. And 
the inference to be drawn from the contrast presented is, that, though 
all men may be, by nature, more or less prone to vicious indulgences, 
the propensity is far stronger in some than it is in others. And this 
is in accordance with the lessons of Scripture on the same subject. 

For these different degrees of propensity to vice, phrenologists 
assign an intelligible, and, as they believe, a veritable cause. Each 
propensity is the product of a specific organ of the brain; and, other 
things being equal, its strength is proportionate to the size of that 
organ. A large organ, a strong propensity, and the reverse. It is, 
moreover, to be borne in mind, that, in common with muscles and 
other parts of the body, the size and strength of cerebral organs can 
be greatly changed by education and training. And while suitable 
excitement and exercise invigorate them, inaction and want of excite- 
ment debilitate them. At pleasure, therefore, cerebral organs, when 
too strong, may be enfeebled, and strengthened when too weak. 
Thus may the balance between the organs be maintained. Though 
it is not contended that this balance can be in all cases rendered suffi- 
ciently complete for the security of morals, and the promotion of 
virtue, it can be made highly available in the amendment of the dispo- 
sition, and the prevention of crime. 

In the view of anti-phrenologists, this doctrine is eminently objec- 
tionable ; because, as they assert, its issue is inevitable and unqualified 
fatalism. If, say they, man has a material organ of crime, that crime, 
he must commit, as certainly as he must see with his eye, hear with 
his ear, or breathe with his lungs. 

This objection being utterly wanting in strength, or candour, or 
both united, is no better than a cavil. The answer to it is corre- 
spondingly plain and easy. Man has no organ of crime; nor does 
such a doctrine make any part of phrenology. He has several organs 
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which may lead to crime, unless they are prevented from acting to 

excess, or if they be abused or misapplied. And what is there that 
may not, by misuse, be productive of evil? But, as already men- 
tioned, all excessive action, and all abuse and misapplication of the 
organs, which alone produce crime, may be in most instances easily 
prevented. The natural action of every organ, when under due 
regulation, is useful and necessary. The inference, therefore, which 
anti-phrenologists draw by analogy, from our eyes, ears, and lungs, 
is groundless and futile. We do not see, hear, and breathe, with 
those organs only when or because their functions are inordinate and 
excessive. On the contrary, it is the natural state of the organs alone 
that it is salutary to us. Their excessive or preternatural state is 
injurious, precisely as is that of our cerebral organs. Our physical, 
moral, and intellectual soundness and comfort, consist in the correct 
regulation and condition of them all. It is a departure from such 
condition of them that does mischief. But this subject may be pre- 
sented in another point of view, no less fatal to the doctrine I am 
opposing. 

That man brings into the world with him a propensity to vice, has 
been already represented, is a tenet of Christianity, and will not be 
denied. In his mind or his matter, therefore, that propensity must 
be rooted. There is no third place of deposit for it. Anti-phrenolo- 
gists plant it in the mind; phrenologists in the brain. Are the former 
sure that their location of it furnishes the best guaranty against 
fatalism? Let a fair analysis of the matter be made, and the question 
will be answered. 

There are but two modes in which full security against the evils of 
a vicious propensity can be attained. The propensity must be eradi- 
cated by a change in the substance in which it is located, or it must 
be counterpoised and neutralised by a virtuous propensity. Is the 
substance, in which the propensity to vice is located, mind or spirit? 
Then must the mind or spirit be changed and improved either wholly 
or in part, else will the evil propensity be permanent. Is the seat of 
location matter? Of it the same is frue. It must be altered and 
amended in its condition, otherwise the vicious propensity which it 
harbours and cherishes will flourish. 

But the mind or spirit of man is believed to possess neither separate 
portions nor distinct localities. It is held to be perfectly simple and 
indivisible. It cannot, therefore, in the way of improvement, be 
changed only in part. It must be changed in foto, or not changed at 
all. But, as respects a substance simple and partless, change and 
annihilation are the same. Such a substance cannot be in the slightest 
degree altered, without an absolute extinguishment of its identity. In 
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the nature of things the case cannot be otherwise. A moment's reflec- 
tion on it will render the truth of the position self-evident. Hence it 
is already so clear and palpable, that an attempt to illustrate it farther 
must fail. Let a single effort, however, to that effect be received for 
what it be thought worth. 

A particle of light, or of caloric, is regarded as a simple body. 
Change either, and it is necessarily converted into something else. 
It is a particle of light, or of caloric, no longer. Change even a blue 
ray of light, consisting of a line of simple particles, into a red or an 
orange ray, and its identity is destroyed. It is a blue ray no longer; 
nor does it manifest any characteristic properties as such. Of any 
other simple and indivisible substance the same is true. The slightest 
alteration in it is unconditional annihilation. ‘To extinguish in an 
individual, therefore, a propensity to vice, change his mind or spirit, 
in the slightest degree, and, as far as that substance is concerned, you 
utterly destroy his personal identity. You effect in him a complete 
metempsychosis. Not more radically would you extinguish his 
identity, by metamorphosing his body into that of a stork or an ibis. 

But suppose the case were otherwise Admit that the spirit may 
be somewhat changed and reformed, and still remain the same spirit, 
what do anti-phrenologists gain by the concession? Do they, in fact, 
gain any thing by it? Let them answer these questions for them- 
selves. And to try their ingenuity farther in the solution of problems, 
I shall propound to them a question or two more. Are they sure that 
it is easier to change and improve the condition of a depraved simple 
spirit, than of an organ of compound matter? Do they really know 
that such condition of spirit can be changed and improved at all? 
No, they do not; because they have never witnessed the pheno- 
menon ; nor can they form the slightest conception of it. Having no 
shadow of acquaintance with the nature, or any of the attributes of 
spirit, they know nothing respecting its susceptibility of change, the 
means of operating on it for the purpose of changing it, or the mode 
in which those means should be employed. ‘To say every thing at 
once, they are utterly ignorant of the whole concern; because it is 
beyond the comprehension of the human faculties. 

Will anti-phrenologists deny or even controvert any one of these 
allegations? Will they assert that they can, by education and train- 
ing, so far improve the human spirit, as to convert it from a feeble to 
a strong, or from an immoral to a moral one? Will they even hazard 
their reputation, by declaring their positive knowledge that education 
operates on the spirit at all? If so, they hold their reputation by so 
frail a tenure, that they will certainly lose it. They do not know, 
nor does any body else, that he experiences in his spirit the slightest 
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change by any form of education he can receive. On the contrary, 
there is strong reason to believe that he does not. That his organised 
matter is changed by education, cannot be doubted; because the fact 
is susceptible of proof. But that the human spirit is precisely the 
same after education that it was before, is a position which, though 
not perhaps demonstrable, there is much more reason to believe than 
to doubt. As already stated, if it be in any way altered, no matter 
whether for better or worse, its identity is destroyed. 

Such are some of the defects of the hypothesis maintained by anti- 
phrenologists and metaphysicians, respecting the moral improvement 
of man by education and example. They implant vicious propen- 
sities in the spirit, from which they are utterly unable to remove 
them. They know not that the spirit can be changed; they are 
ignorant of any means by which a change in it can be effected; nor 
were such means in their possession, would they know how to use 
them. As respects any form of mental improvement, therefore, 
education, conducted on their notions, would be wholly unavailing. 
‘They radicate in the spirit the scions of vice, which nothing but the 
Creator of the spirit can pluck out. No human means can reach 
them. 

On the principles of this hypothesis, (if, indeed, principle can be 
predicated of a thing so incongruous, vague, and unintelligible,) 
fatalism is complete. Unless supernatural agency come to his aid, 
each individual must be in the constant commission of his besetting 
sin. For the extinguishment of the propensity giving a proneness 
to it, his spirit cannot be changed except miraculously; nor. has it 
any separate portion, in which a virtuous and countervailing sentiment 
can reside. But to allege that a vicious and a virtuous disposition can 
inhabit the same point of either spirit or matter, is rank absurdity. 
In truth, to represent the human spirit as an ‘indivisible substance, 
possessing at once, within its own compass, a heterogeneous mass of 
vices and virtues (for human virtues have an existence as well as 
human vices)—a representation of this sort is not only unintelligible 
and contradictory, it is unqualified nonsense. So replete is it with 
folly, and so repulsive to common sense, that, when thus analysed, 
stript of its garb of superstition and prejudice, which has so long con- 
cealed and protected it from derision, and exhibited in its naked form 
and fallacy—when thus dealt with, no one will have the weakness to 
adopt and defend it. Yet has it been the doctrine of metaphysicians 
since the days of Aristotle, and is the doctrine of anti-phrenologists at 
the present day. And I repeat, that, as far as it deserves any name, 
it is unsophisticated fatalism. And the reason of this assertion has 
been already rendered. The doctrine, if it can be so called, infixes 
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in the spirit of man an active principle of vice, from whose destructive 
influence no earthly means can rescue it. All hope of amendment, 
therefore, from human efforts being thus extinguished, our race has 
no alternative, under this scheme of philosophy, but to sin on, in 
utter despair of sublunary aid, and looking for the means and the pro- 
cess of reform exclusively from above. But on the fallacy, unchris- 
tian character, and ruinous tendency of this hypothesis, it were a 
waste of time in me to dwell any longer. I shall therefore decline all 
farther consideration of it, with the single remark, that if, by a 
thorough examination of the subject, metaphysicians and anti-phreno- 
logists can convict me of a single error in preferring against their 
scheme of philosophy the charge of fatalism, it shall be instantly 
renounced. Meantime, as relates to such charge, let the doctrines of 
that philosophy, as just represented, be fairly contrasted with those 
of phrenology, and the issue be marked. 

Here, in their characters and bearings, all things present themselves 
under not only a different, but an opposite aspect. Phrenology offers 
no such disrespect and injustice to the Deity, through an accusation 
of his works, as to admit of the existence of a human propensity, one 
of the constitutional elements of man, vicious in its nature. Such an 
admission would virtually pronounce the Creator to be the author of 
unqualified evil. Our science only admits that certain propensities 
belonging to man may become sources of vice, through the fault of 
their possessor, who negligently allows them to run to excess in their 
action, pampers and urges them to such excess by improper practices, 
or in some other manner misapplies or abuses them. And all these 
things he does voluntarily and of choice, having it amply in his power 
to prevent or avoid them. In this case, I say, no shade of imputation 
is thrown on the Deity, as if he were actually the author of sin; 
whereas it is impossible, as might be easily made to appear, to defend 
from that irreverent and impious charge the doctrines of anti-phreno- 
logy. But, without farther remark on the errors and mischiefs of that 
fast-fading scheme of mental philosophy, I shall again turn to its 
opposite, and, as respects the charge of fatalism preferred against it, 
bring its doctrines more strictly to the test of observation and expe- 
rience, reason and common sense. 

According to the doctrines maintained in phrenology, none of the 
mental faculties of man, in their natural and well-regulated condition, 
as already mentioned, are tributary to vice; and but a few of them 
can become so, even in cases of excess, misapplication, and abuse. 
These are Amativeness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, Acquisitive- 
ness, and Secretiveness ; and they have their seats, not in simple 
spirit, but in compound material organs, whose vigour of action, if 
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likely to become excessive in degree, and vicious in its issue, can be 
restrained and overruled in a manner to be presently described. 

From this enumeration it will be perceived, that all the faculties 
which, by their excess or abuse, may minister to vice, belong to the 
animal compartment of the brain. In opposition to these, or at least 
as a balance to bridle their impetuosity, and prevent their propensities 
from running into vice, may be arrayed the reflective faculties, all the 
strictly moral faculties, and the most powerful of those that may be 
called semi-moral. By this antagonism of mental powers, the mind 
can be held in a state of equilibrium, as relates to vice and virtue; or 
rather, as will presently appear, a preponderance toward the latter 
may be easily imparted to it. 

The restrictive faculties, more especially referred to as being best 
qualified to withhold the mind from vice, and incline it to virtue, are 
Causality and Comparison, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, Self-esteem, Cautiousness, Love of Approbation, and Firmness. 
And these are also seated in cerebral organs, most of them compara- 
tively large and powerful; and they may all be materially augmented 
in size and strength, by suitable training. It might be correctly 
added, that, in many cases, Hope, Wonder, and Ideality, unite their 
influence to that of the more strictly moral and the reflective organs, 
in the prevention of vice, and the promotion of virtue. 

Such, in its relation to morality and immorality, vice and virtue, is 
the constitution of the human mind. It possesses five faculties which 
may, by excess, neglect, and abuse, lead to vice, and eight, at least, 
of about equal strength, whose only tendency is toward virtue; and 
another which, in co-operation with the latter, gives them steadfast- 
ness and perseverance. In addition to these, three more, as just 
mentioned, co-operate occasionally in the same good cause. And it 
is repeated, that the organs of the faculties which may minister to 
vice can be enfeebled not a little, and those of the faculties which, 
from their nature, must subserve the cause of virtue and sound 
morals, in an equal degree invigorated, by a judicious and well-con- 
certed scheme of education and training. Thus may the balance in 
favour of virtue be made greatly to preponderate. 

If a mind thus constituted and disciplined can have any liability or 
propension to fatalism, it must be to a fataliem of virtue, rather than 
of vice. Its leaning must be toward moral rather than immoral 
actions. Any one of the strong moral faculties will be as likely as 
any one of the animal to become the ruling passion of the individual, 
and sway his conduct. And when the reflective and all the moral 
faculties unite and co-operate, they must necessarily predominate in 
influence and action over any one or two, or even all of the animal 
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faculties, and not only restrain their propensity to crime, but prove, 
in their own joint power, a certain and abiding fountain of virtue. 
For the more complete illustration and establishment of this point, a 
brief analysis of it will be sufficient. 

Suppose an individual with Destructiveness so largely developed 
as to give him a propensity to the shedding of blood. His con- 
federacy of antagonising organs, if duly cultivated and strengthened, 
will be more than sufficient to restrain him from crime. ‘They are as 
follows :— 

Benevolence, in the ‘@mphatic language and subduing tones of 
clemency, kindness, and mercy, implores him to do no injury to the 
object of his malice, and to inflict no pain on his connections and 
friends. Veneration solemnly warns him, in the name of all that is 
sacred and holy—especially as he regards the precepts, example, and 
injunctions of the wise, the good, and the revered of all ages, climes, 
and countries, and the commands of his God, with the penalty 
annexed in case of violation—to withhold his hand from the medi- 
tated deed. Conscientic , in a manner no less stern and man- 
datory, admonishes him to abstain from an act which is not only 
unjust, and flagrantly wrong in its own nature, but which can hardly 
fail to visit him in future, whether sleeping or waking, with the con- 
demnation of repentance, and the agonies of remorse. Self-esteem 
assures him that he will forfeit, and irrecoverably lose, whatever sen- 
timent of self-respect and personal dignity he may have hitherto 
possessed, and will pass the remainder of his life under a deep and 
withering sense of self-degradation. Approbativeness will remon- 
strate with him on the loss he must ‘sustain in the regard of his 
fellow-men. Cautiousness, invoking him to beware, will alarm him 
for his personal safety and welfare. The reflecting faculties will 
place before him, in colours of blood, the fearful and ruinous conse- 
quences of the deed of guilt. And Firmness, uniting with these 
virtuous associates, will give stability to their resolution, and perseve- 
rance to their efforts. And I repeat, that Hope, Wonder, and 
Ideality, being much more akin to good than evil, and much more 
gratified with beauty than deformity, will not fail to unite in the 
praiseworthy association. 

Such is the confederacy of moral and reflecting organs and faculties 
that may be arrayed against a single animal organ, each of them indi- 
vidually being nearly, and some of them entirely, equal to itself, in 
size and strength, to withhold it from crime. And they can effect 
their purpose as certainly and easily, as seven or eight men, each 
equal in strength to the intended offender, can, when resolutely deter- 
mined on it, prevent a single man within their reach from perpetrating 
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murder. And the same confederacy may be brought to act aguinst 
any other animal organ, and stay its movement, when about to plunge 
into some immoral and forbidden deed. 

Is Acquisitiveness about to lead to theft, swindling, or any other 
form of felony or fraud? ‘These acts are odious to the same organs 
with murder, and will, on the same principles, and with the same 
salutary result, be opposed by them. Is Combativeness on the eve 
of a lawless quarrel, or a mischievous riot? Does Secretiveness 
meditate deceit or duplicity, treachery or open falsehood? Or does 
Amativeness urge to an act of profligaey and dishonour? In either 
case, the combination of the higher organs to preserve peace and 
morality, and to prevent crime, is the same. And, provided those 
organs are trained and invigorated, as they are and ought to be, their 
success is certain. It is as certain, I repeat, as is that of eight strong 
and resolute men over a single man, not superior in strength to either 
of them, in the following case :— 

The party is assembled in the same room. A stranger enters, to 
whom one of them is hostile, and whom he is determined to 
assassinate, the others being privy to his felonious design. ‘That it is 
perfectly in their power to prevent the deed, provided they act oppor- 
tunely and in concert, will not be denied. With equal ease, more- 
over, could they restrain the individual from the commission of any 
other crime or misdemeanour, were his purpose known to them. 
And the propensity of an organ to vicious indulgence is never con- 
cealed from him who possesses it. If he falls into his besetting sin, 
therefore, he cannot excuse himself on the plea of ignorance. He 
cannot, I mean, plead that his superior organs were not apprised of 
the lawless propensity of the inferior one. His consciousness suffi- 
ciently advises him of the fact. 

Thus simple and efficient (I might say perfect) is the system of 
moral checks and balances which phrenology recognises and presents, 
and the mode of establishing it which it so plainly teaches. Is it 
enquired of me what that mode is? I reply, that it consists in giving 
to the moral and reflecting organs and their faculties an ascendency in 
power and influence over the animal ones, by cultivating and strength- 
ening the former by exercise, and restraining and moderating the 
action of the latter, in case they be inordinately and dangerously 
vigorous. 

Am I asked again, in what way the animal organs of the brain may 
be reduced in power, when they threaten to become a source of 
annoyance and crime? I reply, in the same way in which any other 
organ of the body may be reduced in tone, and weakened in action. 
Protect those organs from every form of unnecessary exercise and 
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excitement, and thus keep them tranquil, which may be effected with- 
out difficulty, and the work is done.’ Their power is diminished, 
and their excess prevented. Not more certainly are the muscles 
strengthened by exercise, and enfeebled by inaction, than the organs 
of the brain. By judicious exercise is every portion of the body 
invigorated, and by withholding exercise debilitated. This is a 
maxim as incontestably true, as that things equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to one another. 

In phrenology, then, I repeat, there is no fatalism. Or if there be, 
its cast is moral. For, under such a scheme of education and train- 
ing, as may be easily accomplished, the confederacy of faculties lean- 
ing toward virtue is much more powerful than any single faculty, 
whose excess of action may lead to vice. And the animal faculties, 
especially when their propensities are inordinately strong, do not act 
confederately, but seek each one its own individual gratification. 

As far as concerns the vindication of phrenology from the charges of 
materialism and fatalism, 1 might here close my paper. But I have 
promised a few remarks of a more direct and pointed character on the 
subject of Free Will; and to the fulfilment of that promise I shall 
now proceed, with the settled design that my remarks shall be brief. 
And first, of the meaning that should be attached to the term Will. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists consider the will as a dis- 
tinct faculty of the mind, possessing a control over certain other 
faculties. Phrenologists, on the contrary, regard it as only a function 
or mode of action of the intellectual faculties; for to that class of 
faculties alone does it belong. It is nothing, therefore, but a power 
of applying those faculties at pleasure to certain selected purposes and 
pursuits. 

As respects itself, however, the will is not so free as to be arbitrary. 
It is controlled, as already mentioned, by causes under the denomina- 
tion of motives. And those motives govern it in its actions, as cer- 
tainly and uniformly, as gravitation governs the movements of the 
running stream, and the falling body. 

Am I asked what these will-controlling motives are? and whence 
they are derived? I answer, they are propensities or appetites, in the 
form of desires ; and are furnished by the affective faculties of the 
mind—TI mean, by the animal propensities and the moral sentiments. 
It is in some shape for the gratification of these, that the intellectual 
faculties will to act, or not to act. Provided, therefore, the affective 
faculties be suitably educated, and correctly inclined, the intellectual 
faculties, in providing means to gratify them, by meeting their desires, 
will necessarily minister to the establishment of sound morals and the 
promotion of virtue—and the reverse. Are the affective faculties so 
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uneducated, or so badly educated, that those belonging to the animal 
compartment of the brain are loose and unbridled in their propensities, 
and preponderate over those of the moral and reflecting compartments? 
In such a case, the intellectual faculties become the panders tu evil and 
licentious passions, and minister to vice. In each instance, the affec- 
tive faculties, though they have no will of their own, furnish the 
motives which govern the will, and, through the instrumentality of it, 
throw the intellectual faculties into action. To exemplify this pro- 
position : 

An individual, in whom Conscientiousness and Benevolence are 
predominant faculties, is introduced to a family that has suffered 
wrong and oppression, and been reduced by them to poverty and 
bitter distress. A strong desire is awakened in him to redress their 
wrong, by having justice done to them, and to relieve their sufferings, 
by offices of kindness and acts of beneficence. And to this desire his 
will conforms. Hence to furnish means for the accomplishment of 
his intention, his intellectual faculties are immediately at work. Are 
the sufferers still agonised by the actual contact of the rod of injustice? 
That rod he indignantly snatches from the hand of the oppressor, and 
thus disarms cruelty of its power to injure. Are they broken- 
heartedly and hopelessly languishing in a dungeon? He throws 
open their prison door, and restores them to light, and liberty, and 
joy. Are they in want of food, and clothing, and a place of shelter 
and residence? He provides them with all, and does not leave them 
until their comforts are complete. While thus engaged, though his 
will is under the control of his moral faculties, he feels that it is free. 
And, under that impression, he would severely condemn himself, did 
he refuse to obey the virtuous impulse. In this way do the affective 
overrule to their purposes the intellectual faculties. 

In another person, who is defective in Conscientiousness and 
Veneration, the predominant faculties are Acquisitiveness and Com- 
bativeness. He is in need of money, but being too idle and unprin- 
cipled to resort to the resources of honest industry, his boldness 
determines him to gratify by robbery his lawless cupidity. Here, 
again, the will conforms to the overruling propensity. Accordingly, 
the intellectual faculties being put into requisition, suggest the time 
and place most suitable for the ambush, and provide the weapons to 
be employed on the occasion. Nor is the will under the slightest 
degree of constraint, though actually controlled by the master pro- 
pensities. In proof that it is not constrained, if, instead of one 
traveller unarmed, four or five well-armed, and carrying with them 
immense wealth, approach the place of the robber’s concealment, 
though his Acquisitiveness burns with ardour for the booty, he 
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notwithstanding shrinks from an attack. Why? Because his 
Cautiousness, taking the alarm, warns of the danger of an encounter 
with so formidable a party, and assumes, for the time, the control of 
the will. 

In a third case, an individual being unprincipled from a lack of the 
moral organs and faculties, is strongly marked with Acquisitiveness 
and Cautiousness, and is defective in Combativeness. Such a man 
possesses the elements of a thief, and will basely purloin what he has 
not the courage to procure by the pistol. Here, again, the will is 
influenced by the dominant propensities, unbridled Acquisitiveness 
pointing to the property to be gained, and Cautiousness to the mode 
of gaining it. 

In every other voluntary transaction, whether virtuous or vicious, 
the mental machinery concerned is the same. The affective faculties 
furnish the motives to action, and lead the intellectual faculties 
through the medium of the will to prepare the means. 

In conclusion, though I do not pretend to have completely solved, 
in the foregoing pages, the problem of Free Will, because I deem 
such solution impracticable, I trust I have shown it to be fully 
as compatible with phrenology, as with any other scheme of mental 
philosophy. And that, perhaps, should be the summit of my aim. 
But in alleging that it is much more compatible, I might safely defy 
metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists to pat me in the wrong. 

Phrenology unquestionably furnishes, through the affective faculties, 
the motives between which the will may choose, in a much more 
simple and intelligible manner, than any other scheme of mental 
philosophy with which I am acquainted. In truth, I know of no 
other scheme in which the existence and operation of such motives is 
intelligible at all. The hypothesis, that the motives, and the will, 
and the memory, and the judgment, and the imagination, are all 
seated in the mind, which is even less than a partless indivisible 
point—such an hypothesis amounts to a mental labyrinth, which I 
have neither the sagacity to thread, nor the courage to attempt it. 
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ARTICLE II. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY.—NO. 3, 
BY A. DEAN, ESQ., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Each form of mental alienation has its own legal consequences, or 
rather presents its own peculiarities, to which legal rules are applied. 
The legal consequences of that form which consists in deficiency of 
mind, may be summed up in an avoidance of the act, when the 
deficiency is sufficient in reason to justify it. 

There is a difficulty occurs in applying the law to this extensive 
class of cases. This arises from the fact, that all such cases must be 
judged of by persons in the possession of the ordinary common 
faculties ; and who, therefore, can derive from their own conscious- 
ness no aid to assist them in forming their conclusions. Such must 
obviously be incapable of arriving at a correct judgment of a condition 
of mind of which they can form no adequate conception from the light 
of their own experience. Hence there is, in all these cases, great 
danger of committing injustice from the assumption of an erroneous 
standard of judgment. 

So far as regards responsibility for crimes, one material and all- 
pervading principle never must be lost sight of; and that is, that the 
law always primarily regards the infent to injure, and that in refer- 
ence to the kind of injury legitimately deducible from the act. 

When we examine the elements of injurious intent, with a view 
to a rigorous analysis, we find them embracing the following con- 
siderations, viz.— 

1, A perception by the intellect, and an appreciation by the moral 
forces, of the relations in which rational beings stand towards each 
other. 

2. A sufficient strength and activity of the propensities to enable 
them to furnish their impulses to circumvent, combat, destroy, or 
commit some other mischief upon another human being. 

3. Sufficient of intellectual power to perceive the relevancy of 
means to ends, and the mischievous or ruinous results to which those 
impulses, if followed, would naturally lead. 

4. A sufficient strength of moral power, or of the faculty of con- 
sciousness, to feel the deviation from right, and to know that the act 
contemplated is a wrong, and not simply an injury. 

A fatal defect in either one, or all these elements, would render the 
individual irresponsible for his actions. The questions, therefore, to 
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be settled, in all cases of alleged incapacity from mental deficiency, 
are— 

1. Are the relations of human beings perceived ? 

2. Are the impulses sufficiently strong that lead to the act? 

3. Are the nature of the means employed, and the end to be accom- 
plished, understood ? 

4. Are the moral results felt to be wrong ? 

One of the principal difficulties in the way of arriving at correct 
conclusions, in all these cases of mental deficiency, has been the 
groundless assumption that the imbecility, or defect from deficiency, 
must be contined to the intellectual department, without any reference 
to the moral or affective. Nothing can be more erroneous than such 
an assumption. ‘There is nothing in the nature of the affective or 
moral powers to exempt them from the action of the same laws and 
influences as the intellectual. Dr. Woodward, the intelligent principal 
of the insane asylum at Worcester, Mass., has remarked in one of his 
annual reports, that in some cases there seems to be something like 
moral idiocy, or such an imbecile state of the moral faculties, from 
birth, as to render the individual irresponsible for his moral conduct. 

The ascertainment of the degree of imbecility is necessary for the 
purpose of a correct application of the law. As the first degree con- 
sists principally in inattention, or absence of mind, in regard to 
objects generally known, its existence can furnish no legal excuse for 
any act done under its influence. 

In the second degree there is less responsibility than in the first. 
Not only is the general capacity diminished, but there is also a greater 
proneness to sudden emotions and fits of passion. The general power 
of exercising control over the manifestations of sentiment, propensity, 
and passion, is diminished or impaired. 

In the third degree of imbecility, the individual cannot safely be 
entrusted with the management of his own property, and should, 
therefore, be subjected to guardianship, or to the appointment of a 
committee. 

Jurisdiction over idiots and lunatics has been exercised by courts 
of equity. That jurisdiction was long confined to those two classes 
of alienation. It came at length to be extended, and to embrace all 
those cases of imbevility where the individual was confessedly incom- 
petent to manage his own affairs. Cases in which the exercise of 
this power is often required, occur towards the latter periods of life, 
when the organs of mind have become enfeebled, and the faculties act 
less efficiently in consequence of defects in their material instruments. 

The execution of conveyances of real estate, and of last wills 
and testaments, has furnished the most frequent occasions for the 
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examination and decision of questions of imbecility. The last, as 
they are generally among the latest acts of life, have been by far the 
most productive of these occasions. In all cases of contested capacity 
to dispose by will, the enquiry becomes material, what was the nature 
and seat of the disease, if any, which prevailed at the time of executing 
the instrument. 

All those diseases that primarily affect the organs of mind, are the 
most likely to incapacitate, and hence their existence should in all 
cases create a doubt as to the capacity. All lethargic and comatose 
affections and apoplexy, expending, as they do, their primary energies 
upon the brain, very frequently deprive the unfortunate subject of the 
capacity to make a valid will. ‘Those diseases, on the contrary, 
which primarily affect organs other than the brain—such, for instance, 
as the pulmonary consumption—generally leave unimpaired to the 
lateet period the action of the mental faculties. 

The execution of a valid will requires the testator to be of sound 
disposing mind and memory, so as to be capable of making a testa- 
mentary disposition of his property with sense and judgmént, both in 
reference to the situation and amount of such property, and to the 
relative claims of the different persons who are, or might be, the 
objects of his bounty. In determining the validity of a will, it is 
proper to consider— 

1. Its provisions. If they are judicious and discreet, a presump- 
tion is raised in its favour. 

2. The circumstances attending its execution. The situation of the 
testator, his associates, the influences to which he is, and has been, 
subject. 

3. Whether the instructions and directions have come from the 
testator himself, voluntarily, or have been derived through some other 
medium. 

4, Each faculty should be enquired of by itself, and its own par- 
ticular strength or weakness determined. 

General intellectual mania, involving, as it does, the perverted or 
insane action of the entire intellect, is attended with those hallucina- 
tions, or unfounded delusions, that, to a greater or less extent, 
destroys the ability to act upon the commonly received principles of 
human action. The law, therefore, wisely takes the maniac from his 
own guidance, and while it divests him of his rights, releases him also 
from his duties. It allows him the use, but not the abuse of his pro- 
perty, and holds him irresponsible for any aggression he may make 
upon liberty or life, because he lacks the elemerts of accountability, 
which are essential to constitute crime. 

A different rule, however, seems to prevail in reference to the civil 
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relations of the maniac. He is held legally responsible to make good, 
during his lucid interval, whatever injury he has caused to the property 
of another, while acting under the influence of any insane delusion. 
This is upon the principle, that as some one is to suffer the loss, it 
should be he, though innocent, who causes the injury, rather than 
the other, who has no agency whatever in its production. 

Cases involving the greatest difficulty in their decision, are those 
of partial intellectual mania, in which there is insanity of one or more 
faculties, or a mental alienation on one or more topics, while, in every 
other respect, the mind appears to be sane. ‘This is generally termed 
monomania. Whether intellectual mania of this limited and partial 
character, does or does not invalidate an act, depends on the intimacy 
of the connection that subsists between the act and the peculiar 
derangement. Where the act obviously proceeds from, or is inti- 
mately connected with, the insane delusion, the actor is clearly irre- 
sponsible, because in respect to such an act he has ceased being a 
free agent. 

A mental disorder, operating upon some particular subjects, so far 
as those subjects are concerned, is attended with the same effects as 
a total deprivation of reason. But partial derangement should not be 
extended beyond its own morbid phenomena; and in all doubtful 
cases, the enquiry should be reduced to the single point, whether the 
act complained of in fact proceeded from a mind fully capable, in 
respect of that act, of exercising a free, sound, and discriminate 
judgment. 

There is often much difficulty in determining what is really 
embraced within the morbid circle of action; besides, the delusion 
itself is very subject to change. In estimating the character of an 
act, we must admit for that purpose the truth of the insane delusion 
under which it is performed, and then its relation to its cause will 
generally be apparent. This arises from that law of causation, so 
universally operative in all the movements of mind, which connects, 
with bonds so indissoluble, the act with the ideas and motives instru- 
mental in its production. 

The sound rule, in regard to this form of insanity, is to establish, 

1. The delusion, which must be something entertained as true, 
which is really false in fact. 

2. The act sought to be invalidated must be directly traceable to 
the delusion, and either actually produced by it, or so intimately con- 
nected with it, as to lead to the presumption that it never would have 
occurred had not the delusion existed. 

The same degree and extent of partial insanity, that absolves from 
contracts, ought also to relieve from the consequences of criminal acts. 
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The irresponsibility of mind for acts committed under the influence 
of,moral mania, proceeds upon a principle entirely different from that 
which prevails in cases of intellectual mania. In moral mania there 
is no delusion; the intellectual faculties may remain as perfect as they 
ever were, and yet the derangement, or perverted action of the affee- 
tive or moral powers, embracing the propensities and sentiments, may 
destroy the control of the individual over himself and his actions. 

To estimate actions properly, we must understand them. They 
are volitions of mind carried to their ultimate limit, In the normal 
healthy state, an action is evidence of two things. 

1. Of the existence of a perfect volition in the mind. 

2. Of the ability to manifest itself externally, through the medium 
of the material organisation. 

Volitions are formed under the influencing power of motives, which 
are presented to, and appreciated by, the affective or moral powers of 
man. The impulses furnished by the propensities, aided and directed 
by the emotions and dictates proceeding from the sentiments, are the 
primary springs of all volitions and actions. The intellect neither 
impels, guides, or directs; it simply furnishes the material, and 
enlightens, A volition, and the act by which it is evidenced, is the 
joint result of the action of the affective faculties, in reference to the 
materials furnished by the intellectual. 

We certainly ought not to hold a being responsible for an action, 
unless all its essential elements are complete. This cannot be the 
case, if all or any one of the affective faculties are fatally defective, 
or deranged in their functional action. Without moral liberty, there 
can be no responsibility for crime. The true test to determine, in 
any given ease, the existence of moral liberty, is to ascertain whether 
the volition and the action are or are not irresistible. If they are so, 
all punishment would be not only useless to the offender, but two of 
its principal purposes could not be answered. It would neither tend 
to amend the person punished, nor be productive of a salutary effect 
upon others, by way of example. 

To determine the irresistibility of an act, reference must be had 
directly to the act itself. Its attendant circumstances must be 
examined, as also the things and events that preceded and succeeded 
it. ‘The presumed influences that were brought to bear upon the 
actor must be. scrutinised, and the agreement or contrast of the act 
itself with his previous character examined. A presumption of 
insanity arises, if there is observed to be a want of ordinary care and 
caution—as if an act of a flagitious character be committed in a public 
place, in open day, and in sight of witnesses. 

The records of criminal jurisprudence have furnished many cases 
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in which much doubt existed as to criminal liability. When, how- 
ever, death has been caused through the resistless promptings of 
insane impulse, there are usually many circumstances indicating its 
true origin or cause. In the first place, the destructive act is motive- 
less. ‘The unfortunate subject is generally a wife, a child, a parent, 
or the first living being who presents himself. The accomplishment 
of death is the immediate object. Nothing beyond it is at all 
regarded. All within reach are often sacrificed. None of the con- 
veniences of time, place, and circumstance are consulted. The 
homocidal monomaniac performs his deeds of death as if controlled by 
some severe and unaccountable destiny. 

In all these respects the criminal pursues a different course. He 
has in view some definite object—some ulterior aim. Death is with 
him a means, not an end. He is a creature of motive. He sheds no 
more blood than is necessary for the accomplishment of his object. 
Time, place, and weapons, are suited to his purpose. His move- 
ments are all consistent, and indicate a plan, regularly commenced, 
and successfully carried out. ‘Thus a correct knowledge of mental 
operations, and their development in character, cannot easily fail of 
leading to tolerably correct conclusions as to whether the act pro- 
ceeded from a sane or an insane mind. If the act is utterly incon- 
sistent with all the previous developments of the character, it affords 
strong evidence of insanity, unless the destructive propensity have 
become morbid and deranged in consequence of its own excessive 
action. 

On a careful review of the whole matter, it is humiliating to witness 
how trifling has been the real attainment made in the jurisprudence of 
mental alienation. There is a want of definiteness, a lack of precision, 
in all the knowledge we now have on that subject. Until recently, 
sufficient attention has never been paid to facts; nor are facts now 
observed with sufficient accuracy in this country. In Europe, par- 
ticularly in France, in the large and well-regulated institutions of the 
insane, which attest the enterprise and hamanity of that lively people, 
much attention is paid to the different forms of mental alienation. 
Pinel, Esquirol, and Georget, haye successively rendered to humanity 
a service which future times can only repay by holding them in grate- 
iul recollection. Observed facts, to possess value, must be connected 
with general reasonings. The insane manifestations of the faculties 
can never be thoroughly understood, until their respective functions in 
health are well ascertained and definitely settled. The more accu- 
rately the true philosophy of mind comes to be understood, the more 
perfect may we expect our codes of morals, and the more settled, 
certain and satisfactory, our maxims of jurisprudence. 
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ARTICLE III. 


ON THE PRESENT MODES OF MEASURING THE HEAD, AND THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF A NEW INSTRUMENT. 


For the American Phrenological Journal, 


As the human head—exclusive of the face—differs m most indi- 
viduals—and especially in children—but litle in magnitude, and still 
less in form, from the encephalon, it is a problem of some interest to 
determine the exact size and shape of the former. ‘The instruments 
already in use, and even the eye of the practised observer, will give 
an approximation sufficiently near to establish the main doctrines of 
phrenology. But the problem is not solved as rigidly as it must be, 
if phrenology is to take a place among the more exact sciences. 
Who can state, numerically, the position of a single organ? I am 
aequainted with no instrument hitherto used, with which this is pro- 
fessed to be determined. How, in geodesical operations, do we 
determine the figure and magnitude of the earth? —The mere measure- 
ment of linear distances on its surface affords no sufficient data. It 
is necessary to combine this measurement with that of the angular 
position of different stations. The callipers for measuring the head, ~ 
are like a chain, without a theodolite or transit instrument, for 
measuring the earth. It does not even approximately determine the 
length of any cerebral fibres, except those which have a low and 
lateral direction, and terminate near the ears. The craniometer which 
has been used, supplies this deficiency, but is equally destitute of any 
provision for determining the position of parts.* The positions of 
organs are often defined by their contiguity to others; and a descrip- 
tion of the head too much resembles that of land in some deeds of our 
American ancestors—every man’s farm bounded by those of his 
neighbours. 

If the mental powers are modified by the depth of the convolutions, 
or the thickness of cineritious substance, or the texture of the brain, 
these modifications would equally affect the conclusions to be drawn 
from any mode of measurement. So far are they from rendering an 
exact and proper mode objectionable, that it is by this alone that the 
existence and total amount of such modifications—separately indeter- 
minable as they are during life—can ever be arrived at. 


* A plate of this instrument may be seen in Combe’s smaller work on phreno- 


logy. 
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The upper extremity of the medullar oblongata being the radiant 
point of the encephalic fibres, if—as is generally maintained by 
Combe and others—the powers of the different pyramidal bundles, or 
organs, have a relation to the lengths of the axes and the areas of the 
bases of these spheroidal pyramids, these are the data important to 
be determined by measurement. The ordinary craniometer—an 
instrument too much neglected—determines the length of the axis at 
any point of the surface assumed to be the centre of the base of an 
organ. But suppose phrenologists to differ, and the views of all to 
change in regard to the number and location of organs—and this has 
taken place to a certain extent—then the recorded numerical results 
of previous measurements are not available for comparison with sub- 
sequent ones, nor those of one phrenologist for comparison with 
those of others. 

But if, in addition to the indications furnished by cerebral promi- 
nences, and the somewhat vague and empirical reference to certain 
great landmarks on and near the skull, we determine and record the 
angular distance of each station of measurement from two determinate 
co-ordinate planes at right angles to each other, we then have three 
times as many data as are furnished by the ordinary craniometer, and 
are able to deduce from them the three grand numerical results 
required by phrenology as an exact science; to wit: Ist, the lengths 
of the axes of the pyramids; 2d, their positions; 3d, the distances 
between the middle points of their bases, and, consequently, the 
extent of the bases. The ordinary craniometer gives but one single 
result; viz. the length. The callipers give but one; viz. the base. 

An instrument which I have constructed, and exhibited to the New 
York Phrenological Society, determines the position on the same 
principle as the astronomer determines that of a star, by its altitude 
and azimuth, its right ascension and declination, or its latitude and 
longitude. - 

Without a precise reference to co-ordinate plans, uranography 
could not have become an exact science, but must have remained 
with few other guides than the more empirical ones of the early 
astrologers, the uncouth figures of men, animals, and monsters, still 
seen—to use Mr. Herschell’s expression—* scribbled over”’ artificial 
globes. I will not compare these to phrenological maps and busts, 
as it regards their utility or the artificial character of the divisions, 
but I must in regard to their availableness for the purposes of nume- 
rical comparison. 

My instrument consists essentially of two graduated semicircles in 
planes at right angles to each other. ‘The one answering to the 
ungraduated semicircle of the ordinary craniometer. The other is 
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attached to the axis of the former; and the centre of this additional 
semicircle, or circle, (for this may be a complete circle,) corresponds 
to a point in the axis of revolution of that which sweeps over the 
head, and by the graduations of which the angular distances from its 
extremities are indicated. The graduations on the smaller semicircle 
indicate the angular positions of the plane of the larger semicircle 
from a determinate plane of reference. ‘The larger semicircle is made 
sufficiently large to sweep over the head, when the direction of its 
axis of rotation passes through the point of divergence of the ence- 
phalic fibres. ‘This position of the axis may be given by two rods, 
sliding at the extremities of the semicircle, and pressing respectively 
at the root of the nose and at a point near the occipital protuberance. 
The contrivance necessary for fixing them in this position need not 
be detailed. Instead of this, the rods may be introduced into the ears; 
but the anterior posterior position of the axis appears more eligible 
than the transverse one through the meatus auditorius, for two 
reasons ; viz. the axis may be made to pass more nearly through the 
point of divergence of the cerebral fibres, and the application of the 
instrument is not disagreeable. For similar reasons, the mastoid pro- 
cesses are eligible points of application. This instrument may also 
be employed as callipers. In using it as a craniometer, its radius 
must be known; and then the length of the fibres at any part—plus 
the thickness of the skull and the integuments—is ascertained, simply 
by reading off, on a graduated sliding rod, the complement of the dis- 
tances between the head and the circumference of the large semicircle. 
The position of the plane of the latter is read off on the smaller 
graduated semicircle, a dot place on the forehead or temple being 
used as a fixed index. 

With this instrument, the true lengths of the fibres or organs are 
given in inches and parts of an inch, and their positions in degrees ; 
and a comparison of these two classes of results will give the breadth 
of the base of an organ, or at least the half sum of two cuntiguous 
bases, also the direction and distance of the centre of the base of any 
organ from that of any other organ, or from any point so considered 
in the present state of phrenology. A great variety of interesting 
conclusions may be expected to result from such comparisons. 

In the phrenological reports, as usually given, one of two methods 
is adopted, and both have some disadvantages. One is to express the 
size of the organs by such vague terms as “full, large, rather full, 
full +,” &c. The other is to give the linear distance between 
different points on the surface of the head. ‘The statements of the 
former have no reference to an invariable standard, and are essentially 
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vague. ‘The measurements of the latter are liable to several objec- 
tions. The distances are by some measured in a straight line; by 
others, along the convex surface of the head. By some they are 
measured from one point, by others from another; so that scarcely 
any two are comparable. The ear is not unfrequently selected, and 
is one of the most advantageous points on the surface ; but this does 
not give the measure of the organs. One of the most usual methods 
is to give the distance between the corresponding points of opposite 
sides, as from Cautiousness to Cautiousness, Ideality to Ideality, &c., 
and no doubt many readers are led into the belief that these are the 
measures of those organs, for I see no care used to guard against such 
a conclusion. Whereas, in fact, this only gives double the base of a 
right-angled triangle, of which the hypothenuse is the length of the 
organ, and the other side unknown. The problem of course not only 
remains unsolved, but indeterminate for want of data which such 
measurements can never furnish. 

In deducing inferences from measurements of the same head in 
different directions, allowance is of course to be made for the normal 
and average difference between the lengths of the different fibres. 
For example, those of the cerebellum are much shorter in almost 
every individual than those of the anterior lobes of the cerebrum. 
The standard human head is not a sphere; and allowance for its 
deviation from this form, is always required in estimating the relative 
power of different cerebral organs in the same individual, and equally 
required whether we have aimed at arriving at the lengths by a perfect 
or imperfect instrument, or by no artificial instrument at all. Such an 
instrument as I propose, appears to be necessary for determining, by 
numerous observations, the very data which phrenology requires in 
making these allowances, and which—if phrenology were out of the 
question—would form an interesting addition to our knowledge of the 
anatomy of the head. I allude, of course, to the mean proportions of 
the lengths of the different fibres. A comparison in this respect 
might be made between races, sexes, and ages, as well as individuals. 
The use of such an instrument as the above, in connection with 
observed mental manifestations, would contribute to the solution of 
several other interesting problems. One is the effect on the powers 
of any organ, produced by the relative deficiency of circumjacent 
organs, and the consequent narrow prominence or bump. which forms 
an essential element in the vulgar conception of phrenology, and the 
precise influence of which, as compared with that of absolute length 
of fibre, even scientific phrenologists have never, so far as I know, 
attempted to determine. In the present state of phrenology, this 
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instrument, considered with reference to the application of the science 
instead of its advancement, will be at first chiefly useful in measuring 
the corresponding parts of the brain, or organs of the same name in 


different hands. 
B. F. J. 





ARTICLE IV. 
REVIEW OF DR. VIMONT’S WORK ON COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY.* 


A Treatise on Human and Comparative Phrenology, accompanied by 
a Grand Atlas in folio, containing 120 Plates, executed in the best 
style. By J. Vimont, Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, 

onorary Member of the Phrenological Societies of Paris and of 
London. (With an Epigraph.) Second edition. Brussels, 1836, 
pp. 558, royal octavo. 

L’orgueil, la superstition, la crainte, ont embarrassée la connoissance 
de Phomme r 3 mille préjugés que Pobservation doit détruire. La 
religion est chargée de nous conduire dans la route du bonheur 

welle nous prepare au-dela du temps. La philosophie doit étudier 
es motifs des actions de ’homme pour trouver de le rendre meilleur 
et plus heureur dans celte vie passagére (G. Leroy, Letize Philos. 
sur Vhomme et les animaux). Second edition. Bruxelles, 1836. 


As we are not aware that either a full review, or an analysis even, 
of Dr. Vimont’s great work on Human and Comparative Phrenology, 
has yet been given by any journalist on this side of the water, we 
shall endeavour on the present occasion to supply this omission, 
making, the while, such incidental remarks as may seem to grow out 
of the subject before us. If, in the performance of this latter part of 
our task, we should press a little hard upon certain doctors of law 
and divinity, judges and politicians, including an ex-president, we 
hope to be excused on the plea of self-defence against those who, for 
the nonce, have taken into their heads to masquerade, in the garb of 
philosophy, and under their assumed characters, to elbow somewhat 
rudely those who differ from them in opinion. 

Dr. Vimont, a physician of Caen, in Normandy, and the author of 
the work before us, gives, in an introduction, the causes of his begin- 
ning the course of study and the series of observations which ended 
in his adoption of the doctrines of phrenology. These we shall pre- 
sent to our readers as briefly as possible. 


* From the Eclectic Journal of Medicine for August, 1839, edited by Dr. John 
Bell. 
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In 1818, the French Institute having offered a prize for the best 
memoir on the anatomy of the brain in the four classes of vertebral 
animals, Dr. Vimont resolved to apply himself to this subject of 
enquiry, and to submit the result of his investigations to that learned 
body. In 1820, he was already master of a considerable collection 
of anatomical facts, the more valuable, in his opinion, because they 
had been made with great care and fidelity. Hitherto, his observa- 
tions had been restricted to the anatomy of the nervous system; and 
although he was desirous of ascertaining at the same time the func- 
tions of this system, and felt that he had a richer collection of facts 
than Haller and Vicq d’Azir, he found it at the time impossible to 
detect the relations between the encephalic mass and its functions. 
*] was struck, nevertheless,’’ continues Dr. Vimont, ** with the kind 
of conformation of brain exhibited by certain birds and quadrupeds. 
I may cite, for instance, the migratory birds, sixty of the brains of 
which were in my possession, and those of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
which I had studied with still more care, and which I preserved in 
spirits of wine. It was impossible for me to believe that with such 
numerous varieties of organisation there should not be connected 
special faculties; but how to ascertain these faculties, unless, before 
all, I were to make a long study of the manners and habits of animals. 
I began, accordingly, to read with ardour the most celebrated works 
on the subject, and in order to judge of the accuracy of the authors, I 
determined to raise a great number of animals, and to study their 
manners, to note their most remarkable ways, and to compare my 
own observations with those made by these illustrious men.” Pliny 
and Buffon were read; the first with a feeling of admiration at the 
prodigious extent of mind displayed in his Natural History, enriched 
as it was by the accumulation of facts by a still greater genius— 
Aristotle. Buffon disappointed Dr. Vimont, who saw in him great 
beauty of style, but who felt that he was reading the production of a 
poet rather than that of a naturalist. This is, we believe, the verdict 
of impartial judges generally on the merits of Buffon. Linneus gave 
more satisfaction to our author, by the greater exactness of his 
anatomical descriptions, whereby he marked out the course, following 
which the cultivators of the natural sciences have been most successful. 
Reference is next made, in terms of approbation, to two authors who 
are not sufficiently known, viz. George Leroy and Dupont de 
Nemours, 

Dr. Vimont had not at this time any knowledge of the works of 
Dr. Gall; and he little believed, then, that they would furnish him 
with the dominant idea for the direction of his numerous researches. 
All that he had heard and read, was calculated to exhibit Gall in the 
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light of a charlatan, and to deter him from paying any attention to the 
labours of this celebrated man. Still, however, he was not willing 
to condemn him without hearing him. This commendable resolu- 
tion, and yet one of common sense and common justice, might be 
imitated advantageously by many of our pseudo-critics, D. D.s and 
LL. D.s, and even sundry M. D.s, teachers, and lecturers, and 
authors of lectures we wot of. But what was the result of Dr. 
Vimont’s impartial enquiry? ‘No sooner had I read his (Gall’s) 
works,” says Dr. V., “than I saw at once that I had made acquaint- 
ance with a man removed above his fellow-men ; one of those whom 
envy is always eager to thrust aside from the position to which they 
are called by their genius, and against whom she employs the 
weapons of cowardice and hypocrisy. The qualities which seemed 
to me to render Gall conspicuous, were extensive cerebral capacity, 
great penetration, good sense, and varied acquirements. ‘The indif- 
ference which I at first had entertained for his writings, was soon 
converted into a feeling of profound veneration.” But this conversion 
did not make Dr. Vimont a blind follower. Continuing a course of 
independent observations and experiments, he discovered that although 
Gall had opened the true road, and had made great advances in it, yet 
that he had not marked it out with all the requisite distinctness for 
future travellers. It is in the department of comparative anatomy that 
Gall is most open to criticism. 

Dr. Vimont, then, in place of contenting himself with retaining his 
original prejudices against Gall and phrenology at one period, or of 
eulogising the science and its founder without stint and limitation at 
another, set about supplying the deficiencies which he believed to 
exist in both; whilst he took no pains to conceal the fact, that through 
them he had been placed in the true path both of cerebral physiology 
and of mental philosophy. He was not satisfied with giving merely a 
plausible statement of phrenology, and then introducing exceptions and 
special pleadings in the form of an alleged refutation of the science— 
a refutation, the fallacy and absurdity of which had been already fully 
exposed by Gall himself. With the delicate tact of his nation for 
perceiving the ridiculous, he could not think of displaying such ill- 
timed pleasantry as to elicit from the dignitaries of the church, doctors 
of the school of law, popular members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and some flash Jitterateurs, testimonials in favour of certain anatomical 
and physiological exceptions. Even if he had been so inconsiderate 
as to seduce these persons to give publicity to their own ignorance, 
the Parisian press would soon have shown the absurdity of a set of 
men exerting themselves as either judges or umpires on a scientific 
question, the very elements of which they never learned. 
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It was reserved for an anti-phrenologist in our own country to be 
instrumental in inducing such a display of absurdity. The exhibition 
is certainly a novel one, in this nineteenth century, and in the United 
States of America—that of a scientific question being determined by 
votes, without any reference to the qualifications of the voters.* But 
of this more anon. We continue for the present our account of the 
steps pursued by the French author, in order to arrive at a knowledge 
of the truth. 

In 1827, nine years from the time when he began his studies and 
observations on the brain and nervous system generally of animals, 
and on their habits and manners, Dr. Vimont sent to the institute a 
memoir for the prize of physiology, in which he introduced a portion 
of his numerous anatomical and physiological investigations. This 
memoir, of which honourable mention was made, was accompanied 
by twenty-five hundred heads belonging to animals of different classes, 
orders, genera, and species; fifteen hundred of which were those of 
animals whose habits were perfectly known to him. In addition, he 
sent also, moulded after the originals, four hundred copies of brains 
in wax, and an atlas of more than three hundred specimens of the 
cerebral system, and of its bony case, represented with the greatest 
fidelity. 

In the prosecution of his experimental enquiries, Dr. Vimont, as 
already stated, brought up a large number of animals, whose dominant 
faculties he noted daily. The tribes of dogs and cats furnished him 
with a great many observations. He availed himself, at the same 
time, of those which were contributed by reflecting and truth-loving 
men; and conversed much and often.with hunters and others, who, 
by their situation, were enabled to note the most remarkable traits of 
animals. By arranging. and comparing these observations, Dr. 
Vimont was put in the route of what he justly believes to be true 
experimental physiology. We have not here the narrow limits 
marked out by the scalpel; but the wider and more philosophical 
domain of the mental acts of the cerebral system of animals—acts 
determined and appreciated in a truly physiological condition of the 
organs—very different from that painful and convulsive state during 
vivisection, in which they are not cognisable. 

All this must seem to be a very needless trouble, if not a very 
absurd course of proceeding, to the metaphysician, who, sitting in his 
closet, writes from his imagination of the differences between man 
and animals, and talks of the reason which is characteristic of the 


* See the commendatory notices appended to the second edition of Dr. Sewall’s 
two Lectures on Phrenology. Boston, 1839, 
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former, and instinct of the latter. If, on the other hand, the course 
of experimental enquiry pursued by Dr. Vimont, and advocated and 
began by Gall, is admitted to be the true one, that alone by which we 
can attain a knowledge of the various instinctive feelings and limited 
intellectual combinations of animals, it must be speedily evident that a 
similar process of observation is the right one to guide us in our study 
of man’s mixed nature. It was not until 1825 that Dr. Vimont began 
the study of the psychological manifestations of man, and applied 
himself assiduously to test the value of the numerous facts collected 
in the works of Gall. In 1827, our author for the first time heard 
Gall lecture at the Atheneum, in Paris. In 1829, Gall being then 
dead, Dr. Vimont gave a course of lectures on human and comparative 
phrenology, which was: well received, and elicited expressions of 
pleasure from men of intelligence, who were his auditors. He sub- 
sequently went to London, with the view of acquiring a knowledge 
of the language, the better to enable him to ascertain the state of the 
physiology of the brain in Great Britain. When there, he read care- 
fully all the numbers then published of the Phrenological Journal, 
and also the volume of the Phrenological Transactions. 

Having placed before our readers the grounds on which they may 
justifiably give their attention to Dr. Vimont, we proceed, next, to 
indicate the nature of his testimony, which they will find is not given 
at random, nor from tradition or hearsay, but is the result of his own 
carefully and long-conducted observations. He was conversaut with 
physiology, as it is usually taught in the schools, and was master of 
the common literature of his profession, when he began to devote 
himself more especially to the study of the anatomy and physiology 
of the brain. In this latter he spent no less than nine years of his 
life, noting anatomical facts, observing and comparing mental pheno- 
mena, and the relation between the latter and the former—and with 
what results? A full confirmation of the doctrines of phrenology, 
and the distinction of being called charlatan and ignoramus by men in 
other professions, who never gave as many hours to the subject on 
which they complacently dogmatise as he did years; by men, in fine, 
who scarcely know the difference between cranium and cerebrum, or 
between the latter and its meninges, and who probably never carried 
the study of mental philosophy beyond the reading of a few chapters 
of Locke and Stewart, and the committing to memory a few definitions 
of terms, which, after all, are not the representatives or exponents of 
either man’s intellectual or moral faculties or nature. 

Dr. Vimont devotes the first chapter of his work to some general 
considerations on the study of the functions, in which, after deducing 
some of the various speculations on the part of the brain which was 
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supposed to be the common centre of mental action, he shows that 
Bonnet had, sixty years before Gall, distinctly stated the plurality of 
cerebral organs, and that they are destined for the manifestations of 
feeling and intellect. 

The second chapter is on the processes employed by physicians 
and naturalists to appreciate the extent of the intellectual faculties of 
man and animals. ‘Those of Camper, Daubenton, Cuvier, and 
Soemmering, are noticed by Dr. Vimont, who gives a decided pre- 
ference over all of them to the method adopted by Gall. This last, 
as the reader knows, consists in a careful examination of the entire 
form of the head, and of each of its several parts. “ By this means 
we are able,” says Dr. Vimont, “with some exceptions to be after- 
wards made known, to appreciate the development, and consequenily 
the action of the organs of the intellectual and affective faculties of 
both man and animals.” This is the part of phrenology to which 
the term craniology or cranioscopy has been applied, and which 
certain young misses, collegiate smatterers, and even grave pundits, 
have chosen to regard as phrenology itself, and as the beginning and 
end of a study of the several faculties of the mind, as well as of their 
determinate range and combined or balanced action. As his work is 
intended both for the general and professional reader, Dr. Vimont 
enters into very full preliminary details respecting the membranous 
and bony envelopes of the brain of man, and of the vertebral animals 
in general. He passes in review the hairy scalp and the cranium; 
and he describes minutely the several bones of which this latter con- 
sists. Of the scalp he says, that in man it is so accurately fitted to 
the cranium, and of such a thickness, as to present no obstacle to our 
ascertaining the form of the head from which the hair has been 
removed. In some cases, however, as in idiots and in athletic sub- 
jects, it is so thick as to prevent our determining the volume of the 
cranium by simple inspection of the skin. Pressure by the fingers 
on the head will apprise us of the modification from this cause. 
Sometimes there is a fulness and laxity of the cellular tissue between 
the skin and skull, particularly near the orbits, which might impose 
upon the eye were we to trust to it alone. Here, as in the former 
case, a firm touch and some traction of the skin will enable us to 
detect the fallacy. 

On the subject of the cranium, Dr. Vimont remarks, that man, of 
all vertebral animals, exhibits the greatest development of its anterior 
region. He investigates the crania of man, of quadrupeds, and of 
birds, and illustrates and explains his text by a great number of 
engravings, for the accuracy of which he vouches. The edition now 
before us is a Brussels one; pirated, and therefore not to be so fully 
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relied on, in regard to the engravings, as that published in Paris, 
under the immediate supervision of the author himself. Even with 
this drawback, the plates of the former are calculated to command 
attention, and to give us a high opinion of the untiring industry of the 
author. Dr. Vimont examines the skull under several points of view. 
First, the upper part or arch, or vault; secondly, the lower part or 
base; and, thirdly, of sections made vertically. When speaking of 
the two tables of the skull, he mentions their separation, at times, at 
the anterior region of the vault constituting the frontal sinus; and he 
points out the obstacle which this presents, when it is of any extent, 
to our ascertaining with precision the development of the cerebral 
organs situated in this region, from the appearance of the external 
surface of the cranium. No such difficulty exists respecting other 
parts of this bony case ; “so that, with the exception of some morbid 
states to be noticed hereafter, we can have an accurate idea of the 
volume of the region of the brain which it covers by a simple inspec- 
tion of its external table, the internal table being perfectly parallel, 
and the degree of elevation of the one corresponding strictly with that 
of the other.” It is not meant by this assertion, that the minuter 
divisions made by the convolutions of the brain are indicated by the 
external configuration of the cranium. This is prevented by the 
thickness and firmness of the dura mater in the human subject, and 
by the thickness of the diploe between the two plates of the skull. 
“But it is not the less true,” continues Dr. Vimont, “that when a 
portion of the cranium is developed, the portion of brain correspond- 
ing with it is also developed; and this is what the phrenologists 
understand by the relation between the development of the external 
table and that of the brain.” 

The base of the cranium in the human subject offers, according to 
our author, three distinct regions; viz. the anterior, middle, and 
posterior. But it is by a vertical section of the skull of both man and 
animals that we are able to see at once, Ist, the extent and figure of 
the cranial cavity ; 2d, the various degrees of thickness of the sides 
of the skull, from the root of the nose to the termination of the occi- 
pital bone, and consequently the greater or less separation of the 
frontal lamine constituting the sinus at this region; 3d, the depth of 
the cavity which indicates a proportionate development of the cerebral 
parts lodged in its sides. 

The vertical section of the cranium of the human subject is of an 
ovoid figure, having more extension behind than it has before. The 
two lamine which form it are, inclusive of their intermediate spongy 
tissue, about two lines, or the sixth of an inch in thickness. The 
portion of these plates which corresponds to the inferior region of the 
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frontal bone, and that in which the occipital crest is met with, are the 
thickest. That answering to the cerebellum is the thinnest, not being 
more than half a line through. 

Here we have the expression of a fact of general occurrence, just as 
we would state any other anatomical fact, without supposing that the 
accuracy of the proposition could be impeached by pointing out a 
morbid state of the part, and that the occurrence of the latter was 
proof conclusive against the former. As well might the increased 
thickness of the skin in elephantiasis be adduced in opposition to the 
fact of its general and average state, as the instance of thick skulls 
brought by Dr. Sewall, to show that there is no average standard of 
thickness of the human cranium. The copies which he gives in his 
lectures, were the skulls procured, with one exception, from the 
museum of a friend, (Dr. Smith, of Baltimore,) who had these pre- 
cisely because they were exceptions to the common standard; they 
were pathological, not simply anatomical specimens; and Dr. Sewall 
traveled from the record, in introducing them to confirm his negative 
position. Whether it be an evidence of that remote sympathy which 
one sees every now and then without being able to account for it, we 
cannot pretend to say; but it would seem that the learned gentlemen 
who certify to Dr. S.’s triumphant philosophy, have an evident lean- 
ing to the anatomy illustrated by these thick skulls, in preference to 
that which is taught, in all the works on the subject, by the current 
and general examples from the healthy and thinner skulls. It would 
hardly be a greater deviation from the anatomical standard, and the 
rules of logic, if Dr. Sewall were to procure some fractured skulls, 
and exhibit them as proof that the common division of the bones of the 
cranium by sutures was inaccurate, and its retention empirical. We 
give him this hint very cheerfully, which he may turn to account for 
the third edition of his lectures. The certifiers in his favour will 
doubtless be as eager in the advocacy, then, of cracked skulls, as they 
now are of that of thick ones, in order to put down the heresy and 
absurdities of phrenology. ‘The argument would be just as fair and 
valid in the former as it is in the latter case. 

Dr. Vimont enters into a description, also, of the vault, base, and 
vertical section of the skulls of the vertebral animals in general. In 
the following chapter, we have a comparative account of the bones 
which enter into the construction of the cranium in man and other 
animals, and a designation in that of the former, of the prominences 
and processes of the bones which are liable to deceive the student in 
his craniological enquiries. The details on this subject are ample, 
and possess, in an anatomico-physiological point of view, great inte- 
rest, which is increased by the varied pictorial illustrations of the 
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atlas. ‘They will be found to have a far higher value, scientifically, 
than the superficial and inaccurate summary given in Dr. Sewall’s 
two lectures; and if read and studied by his learned certifiers, these 
gentlemen would then see that they had passed the pons asini of 
phrenology, and would feel some compunction at the self-cumplacency 
with which they had been induced to certify to erroneous concluding 
postulata, before they had acquired a knowledge of even the elements 
of the science. 

Among some of the anatomical axioms with which Dr. Vimont con- 
cludes the sixth chapter of his work, are the following :— 

The form of the cranium of the vertebral animals varies wonderfully 
in volume, according to the classes, orders, genera, and species. 
Each species has a type peculiar to itself, and which prevents our 
confounding it with any other. We find, however, great individual 
differences in volume; differences which explain those of the extent 
of action of the nervous system in the members of the species. 

The form of the cranium being given, it is easy to ascertain, by its 
exterior, that of the encephalon, with the exception of some diseased 
states, and the presence of the frontal sinus in the adult man and in 
some species of animals. 

Man has, of all the vertebral animals, the anterior portion of the 
cranium the most fully developed. After him, come the elephant, the 
ourang-outang, the dog, hare, and monkey. Parroquets, the species 
of the genus corvus, and geese, have this region tolerably developed. 
The turkey, the barn-yard fowl, and several species of water-fowls, are 
among those birds which exhibit it in the least degree of development. 

The complete development of the cranium only takes place at an 
epoch remote from birth; its growth is generally more rapid in 
animals than in man, in whom it is not completed until his twenty- 
fifth and even sometimes thirtieth year. 

The internal surface of the cranium presents, in a great number of 
classes, orders, and genera, depressions corresponding with the reliefs 
or convolutions of the brain. 

Birds, of all the vertebral animals, are those the external surface of 
the crania of which most closely corresponds with. their cerebral 
structure ; this is owing to the thinness of the plates of the cranium, 
and to their perfect parallelism. After birds, came the rodentia, then 
the small carnivora. 

Birds present also the greatest symmetry in the form of their 
cranium. The higher we rise in the scale, the less this symmetry is 
met with; and in man it is least evident of all. 

Age brings about notable changes by diminishing the size of the 
cranium, and in its thickness and density. 

VOL. 11.—9 
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In chapter eight, Dr. Vimont describes the brain of the human sub- 
ject, and of quadrupeds and birds, in the most important anatomical 
points of view. Without pretending to repeat, or even to give a sum- 
mary of his description, it will be sufficient to indicate an important 
inference, deduced from the vast collection of facts which he had 
observed, and which, by the way, is in harmony with those laid 
down by many distinguished physiologists, in addition to Gall and 
Spurzheim. It is, says Dr. Vimont, a general law of nature, that the 
more extended and complex the functional acts, the more complicated 
are the parts designated for their performance. The brain is an 
example of the truth of this proposition. Man, of all animals, has a 
brain of the most complicated structure; then, in the order enume- 
rated, are quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects. 


(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE V. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH AND CHARACTER OF DR. SPURZHEIM.* 


Far may we search before we find 
Such kindly heart, such noble mind.”—Scorr. 

The disappointment of human hopes is a trite theme, and the 
obituary record of an oft-told tale. But there is something startling, 
almost appalling, in the death of Dr. Spurzheim—something to make 
the most unreflecting pause, and think, and feel! Just as he had 
entered on his labours in our country, a new field, where he was 
ardent in his expectations of doing great things for the cause of truth 
and human improvement, he has been called upon to give up his trust, 
to resign the spirit which seemed as if it had not felt one breath of 
decay steal over its clay tenement. And who can calculate the loss to 
society when such a mighty mind, devoted to doing good, is removed 
from our earth? 

It is only when feeling a perfect trust and confidence in the ways 
of our heavenly Father, that we can be reconciled to his providence 
when removing those who are labouring to make the world better and 


* This article is copied from No. 12, Vol. V, of the “ Ladies’ Magazine and Lite- 
rary Gazette,” published at Boston, December, 1832. It is, perhaps, sufficient 
praise to state that these reflections, s0 just and appropriate, emanated from tbe . 
pen of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
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happier. But all who had the high privilege of hearing Dr. Spurz- 
heim lecture, will recollect how often and how fervently he urged the 
duty of entire submission to the Divine laws. It seemed his constant 
aim to impress on his audience the necessity and the happiness of 
cultivating this humble spirit—of saying, in reference to all events 
and circumstances, ‘* Father, thy will be done.” 

His own death is an event which most deeply tries the faith of his 
friends. Why he should have been taken away, when so able and so 
ardent to perform his part, and when with such long observation and 
severe study he had matured a system which promises so much for 
science and education, and which he only, of all living men, seemed 
capable of explaining and enforcing, is to our short-sighted ken 
incomprehensible. The mind almost refuses to believe that one so 
perfect in life’s best energies should be dead. 


“Dead, dead! when there is on our earth 
Such waste of worthless breath! 
There should have gone ten thousand lives 
To ransom him from death !— 
Ay, twice ten thousand might have gone, 
Nor caused the blank that’s left by one.” 


Short biographical sketches of Dr. Spurzheim, and notices of his 
sickness, death, and the funeral honours paid him by our lamenting 
citizens, have appeared in many of our papers. 

We have seen no description, however, which has done justice to 
the character of Dr. Spurzheim. Great men are too often rated only 
by the standard of mind. The brilliancy of genius, without reference 
to the manner in which it is displayed, is worshipped. Dr. Spurz- 
heim was great in goodness as well as talent. It was this combination 
of philanthropy and philosophy, rendered active by the enthusiastic 
temperament of genius, and effective and useful by a judgment so 
quick and discriminating that it seemed almost like the spirit of pro- 
phecy, which gave him his immeasurable superiority. There needs 
no surer proof of this superiority, than the influence he had obtained 
during the little time he resided among us. He had been in Boston 
but about ten weeks, and in that short space he had literally “ gained 
the hearts of the people.” Those who saw and heard him, and in 
that number is comprised our best and most eminent people, gave 
him not merely their admiration, but their esteem, reverence, and 
love. They felt he was a friend of the human race, and that in 
ons him, they honoured the noblest of human virtues—benevo- 

nee, 

Dr. Spurzheim was a phrenologist; that is, he devoted himself to 
the study of the human mind as it is manifested in the affective and 
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intellectual faculties of man. In the pursuit and establishment of his 
theory, he was actuated by the noblest and purest motives. He 
sought to improve our systems of education, as the sure and only 
means of perfecting the character of the human race. The principles 
for which he contended seemed to him all-important. They involved 
the knowledge of human nature, and the art of education; and he 
laboured, and as we may say, died, in the cause of phrenology ; for all 
agree that it was his over-exertion and zealous desire to benefit others 
which caused him to neglect himself, and thus gave to his disease the 
fatal ascendency over his constitution which terminated his life. The 
best and most heartfelt tribute, then, which we can render to his 
memory, will be to examine carefully and cordially the principles he 
held thus dear and sacred. This can be done, for he has left works 
which embody his peculiar sentiments, and which will soon be pub- 
lished in this city. 

There are reasons which should make my own sex revere his 
character and be zealous in studying his doctrines. He was the friend 
of woman. He entertained exalted views of the great benefits which 
would result to society and the world, from the influence of female 
intellect, judiciously cultivated and rightly directed. And it was to 
be an intellectual and moral help meet for man that he would have 
her trained. 

In a conversation with the editor of this magazine, respecting 
female education and the best mode of introducing improvement into 
our systems, he remarked :— 

“Excepting Christianity, phrenology will do more to elevate 
woman than any other system has ever done. It gives her a partici- 
pation in the labours of mind. She must understand its principles, 
and practise them in the nursery. And her influence it is which 
must mould the minds of her children, and thus improve the world.” 
“Tf,” continued he, “I possess any excellence of character, I owe it 
all to my early training. In the first place, my mother gave me a 
good physical education—then she cultivated my moral feelings, and 
she taught me to think. I owe every thing to my mother!” 

Those only who have seen his face when suddenly kindling with 
the enthusiasm of intellect and benevolence, and the smile that broke 
over his features, which seemed the gush of heart, soul, and mind, 
in the cause he was advocating, can understand the expression of 
eountenanee that accompanied these words—*“I owe every thing to 
my mother.” ‘The effect on my own feelings will never be forgotten. 
Here was this great and good man, before whom our best and wisest 
men were proud to come for instruction, laying all his honours on the . 
altar of filial piety, and ascribing all his excellences to the influence 
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of his mother. What a triumph for woman, and what a responsibility 
such influence should impose on our sex ! 

In thus highly appreciating the character of woman, Dr. Spurzheim 
is entitled to her confidence, so far as the examination of his principles 
of education, and the particular manner he has suggested for the im- 
provement of society, is concerned. He wished no one to adopt 
these principles without scrutiny. He asked to be trusted for his 
own purity of purpose and honesty of assertion; the belief in phreno- 
logy, he always insisted, could only be justified by personal observa- 
tion and study. 

To his writings, therefore, and the exertions of our citizens who 
are éarnest to promote the cause of human improvement, we must 
now be indebted for instruction in this new science. We shall hear 
his voice no more. The charm of ease, simplicity, and attractiveness, 
his manner could impart to subjects the most abstruse, difficult, and 
dry, is dispelled; but truth, he always insisted, would prevail; and 
if the principles he inculcated were true, what a great responsibility 
rests on the people of Boston and Cambridge! They only, of all our 
waiting nation, have been privileged to hear the teachings of Dr. 


Spurzheim. They know his generous purposes, his exalted views ; 
and it is for them to build his monument—not with perishing marble 
merely, but by disseminating the truths of his philosophy, and 
encouraging the practice of that universal benevolence which made 
such a prominent feature in his system. In this work ladies can 
surely do something. 





ARTICLE VI. 


CASE OF SUICIDE. 
To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 
London, October 18th, 1839. 
Dear Sir,— 

Allow me to call the attention of your readers to a singular phreno» 
logical coincidence, presented in relation to the extraordinary suicide 
which has recently taken place in this city. 

I allude to the case of Margaret Moyes, the young woman who 
threw herself from the monument in September last, the particulars 
of which have doubtless appeared in the American newspapers. I 
am not aware that any examination of her head took place after the 
event, and, indeed, I presume that, from the injury which the back 
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part of the skull sustained, an examination would have been almost 
impracticable; but it is quite evident, from the testimony of the 
witnesses interrogated before the coroner, that the organ of Self- 
esteem was in a state of the greatest excitement, and that a morbid 
action of this sentiment was the proximate cause of the act of self- 
destruction. This will be sufficiently shown by the selection of a 
few scattered sentences from the evidence of the witness who was 
best acquainted with the deceased and her family. 

““Mr. Moyes has a large family of daughters growing up, and 
lately the necessity has been seen of some of them going from home 
to get their living.” 

“The determination of some of the daughters, and among others 
the deceased, being sent out to situations, was come to a month or 
six weeks ago.” 

“* Margaret was the first for whom a situation was to be found.” 

“It is difficult to say whether the dejected state of her mind pro- 
ceeded from the illness of her parent, or from the prospect of going 
out to earn a livelihood.” 

‘It was intended to give her a situation in a confectioner’s shop.” 

«On the subject of going out to a situation being mentioned to her, 


I heard her say—* J take it to heart ; I cannot get over the feeling— 


79 


and yet I’m aware it is the right course. 

And the following is from her sister’s evidence :-— 

“ The idea of going out into the world to get her living preyed upon 
her mind.””* 

It was also shown by the evidence, that she was not impelled to 
the peculiar mode of her death by the circumstance of casually pass- 
ing the monument at the time when the thought of suicide had 
occurred to her mind, but that she deliberately left her home and 
walked to that structure, which was at a distance of several miles 
from her father’s house. ‘The mode of her death, therefore, was 
evidently a matter of choice and consideration—the result of some 
prevailing impulse of her mind which could not be overruled, and 
which urged her to ascend to, and plunge from, some tremendous 
height. Bearing these facts in mind, the following remarks on the 
functions of the organ of Self-esteem, extracted from Mr. Combe’s 
System of Phrenology, are worthy of the most attentive considera- 
tion. 

* The Spectator newspaper, one of the most philosophical productions of the 
London press, under date 13th October, publishes an article which has been 
suggested by the prevalence of suicide in this country with a view of tracing its 
causes, and quotes the above evidence as illustrative of the effect of a morbid self- 
esteem. 
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“Having studied the sentiment of pride as a primitive mental 
quality, and its organ, in the human race, Dr. Gall wished to ascer- 
tain whether his observations would be confirmed by the lower 
animals. He therefore examined the heads of such of them as we 
are accustomed to call proud—the race-horse, the cock, and peacock. 
He did not find in any of these a remarkable development of the 
cerebral parts corresponding to the organ of Self-esteem in man; but 
he found a considerable development of these parts in animals in 
which he would never have thought of looking for it—that is to say, 
in those which voluntarily remain in the higher regions of the air, 
living on mountains, and other elevated situations; for example, in 
the roebuck, the chamois, the wild goat, and certain species of eagles 
and falcons; and what struck him most was, that the parts in question 
were the more developed in proportion to the greater height of the 
dwelling places of the animals. Dr. Gall himself was astonished at 
this observation. That a predilection for physical heights should, in 
animals, depend on the same organ as that to which the sentiment of 
self-esteem is referrible in man, appeared to him at first altogether 
improbable and inadmissible ; ‘yet,’ says he, ‘I have laid down the 
rule to communicate the progress of my observations, as well as the 
manner in which they have given rise to my opinions.’ He accord- 
ingly enters into some interesting observations on the various dwelling 
places of animals, and states, that in the heads of all of them which 
have their abodes in high places, there is an eminence which entirely 
resembles the organ of Self-esteem in man.” 

In confirmation of the above, it may be remarked, that a case is on 
record of a Monsieur B., in whom the organ was naturally very large, 
and who was accidentally wounded by a nail in this part of the brain. 
“While labouring under the influence of the wound, he felt himself, 
as it were, elevated above the clouds, and carried through the air, 
retaining at the same time, and also manifesting during his conva- 
lescence, the same proud and haughty manners which had distin- 
guished him in health.” 

I am, dear sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
M. B. Sampson. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF JOSEPH CINQUEZ, ALIAS GINQUA. 


Mr. Epitor,— 

Inasmuch as the Africans, recently cast upon our shore, have 
ereated considerable excitement in various parts of the country, I 
have thought it might be interesting to present the public, through 
your Journal, with a brief sketch of the phrenological developments 
and character of their leader, viz. Joseph Cinquez or Ginqua. On 
the 5th of September, I visited New Haven, where the Africans were 
then confined, and made a critical examination of Cinquez’s head. I 
also took in plaster of Paris an exact likeness of his head, which is 
now deposited in my cabinet, and may be examined by any person 
who will call at No. 135 Nassau street, New York. The following 
eut, taken from this cast, will perhaps convey to your readers a 
correct view of the outlines of Cinquez’s head. 


His head is peculiar in shape, being long and high, but narrow. 
The base of his brain is inferior in size; consequently the lower 
animal propensities do not constitute the leading elements of his 
character. His temperament is very favourable to mental and phy- 
sical exercise, being nervous bilious, with a fair portion of the san- 
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guine. He is rather tall and spare, but well-formed, and adapted for 
great physical and mental exertions. His appearance indicates a 
strong constitution, and great powers of endurance. He has very 
fine pliable hair, thin and soft skin, with strongly-marked nervous and 
locomotive powers. His head measures most in the region of those 
faculties giving a love of liberty, independence, determination, ambi- 
tion, regard for his country, and for what he thinks is sacred and 
right ; also, good practical talents and powers of observation, shrewd- 
ness, tact, and management, joined with ax uncommon degree of 
moral courage and pride of character. 

Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Co.abativeness, Destructiveness, Ali- 
mentiveness, and Acquisitiveness, are only fairly developed, and 
would have but a common or ordinary influence in the formation of 
his character. The organs of Self-esteem and Firmness are very 
large, and would form leading traits in his character. I should not 
infer that he was naturally cruel, malicious, or even selfish, except in 
relation to his liberty and his rights. But while he is not revengeful 
or ill-natured, he has too much pride and love of self to become sub- 
ject to the will of others. He could not be trifled with, with impu- 
nity ; his indignation is extreme, and he would not easily give up the 
object of his pursuit. His thoughts and feelings are protracted and 
connected, owing to his large Concentrativeness and Firmness. 
Inhabitiveness is large, and would render him much attached to home 
and country; his domestic organs being only fairly developed, he 
would not be particularly warm-hearted, social, and fond of friends or 
company—had much rather have influence and power than friend:, 
and, at times, might be tyrannical and dictatorial, yet withal, has 
much humanity, kindness, and sympathy, for the happiness of others, 

His intellect is generally well-balanced, and better developed thay 
most persons’ belonging to his race. Still he is quite deficient in 
those faculties giv'ng natural refinement, delicacy of feeling, imagina- 
tion, powers of adaptation, and construction. His general memory and 
practical talents, I should think, might be good. He has the requisite 
faculties for rendering him a close observer of men and things, and a 
good judge of human nature. Though Causality is not very strong, 
yet, having rather large Secretiveness and Cautiousness, he would be 
shrewd, artful, and a very good manager. He would have great self- 
possession in times of danger, and might easily conceal, by the 
expressions of his countenance, all appearance of his real feelings or 
designs, so that it would be difficult to find him out, or detect his 
plans. His faculties admirably adapt him to take the lead, secure 
power, and command the respect of others, as well as render him 
capable of exerting a controlling influence over the minds of those 
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like the native Africans. His cerebral organisation, as a whole, I 
should think, was also superior to the majority of negroes’ in our own 
country. 

Yours, &c. 


L. N. Fowxgs. 
New York, November, 8th, 1839. 





MISCELLANY. 


Phrenology in Hartford, Ct.—Mr. Combe delivered a course of lec- 
tures on phrenology in this city during the month of October. We 
copy from the “ Hartford Times,” of November 2d, the following inte- 
resting statement, giving an account of the reception of these lectures, 
together with the views which some of the most intelligent, scientific, 
and moral citizens of Hartford entertain respecting the science. 


“ Ata meeting of Mr. Combe’s class, held at Gilman’s Hall, on Friday 
evening, October 25th, immediately after the delivery of the last lecture 
of his phrenological course, the class was organised by calling the Rev. 
Dr. Totten to the chair, and appointing Wm. Jas. Hamersley secretary. 

“On motion, a committee was appointed to draft resolutions for the 
consideration of the class. 

“The committee consisted of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, Erastus 
Smith, Esq., and Dr. A. Brigham. 

“The committee having reported, the following resolutions were dis- 
cussed, and unanimously adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That we have derived great pleasure and instruction from 
the interesting lectures of Mr. Combe. 

“ Resolved, That, from his able exposition of phrenology, we have 
learned numerous facts in relation to intellectual, moral, and physical 
education. 

* Resolved, That we consider his exposition of the subject of import- 
ance in teaching us the functions of the brain, and believe that beneficial] 
results will be witnessed from the application of its principles to the 
education of youth, to legislation, jurisprudence, and the treatment of 
the insane. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to convey to Mr. 
Combe these resolutions of his class, and also an expression of thanke 
for the gratification his lectures have afforded them. 

“The committee appointed in accordance with the last resolution, 
consisted of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, Erastus Smith, Esq., Dr. A. 
Brigham, the Rev. 8. Hovey, and Professor Stewart. 

“On motion, adjourned. 


“Stras Torren, Chairman. 


“ Wa. Jas. Hamerscey, Secretary.” 


Application of Phrenology to Education.—We find, in the July 
number of the British Phrenological Journal, a report of an interesting 
discussion before the Aberdeen Phrenological Society, on the application - 
of the science to education. Mr. Connon, who had applied its prin- 
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ciples with great success for several years, is represented to have made 
the following statement :— 


“He entered into a very interesting detail of the principles by which 
he was guided in conducting the school under his charge. Phrenology, 
he said, had been useful to him in two respects. First, by affordin 
indications of the natural talents and disposition of each individua 
scholar, it had facilitated his labours in a very high degree. But it is, 
he said, in the clear insight which phrenology gives into what ought to 
be the object of education, and the proper me of conducting it, that 
he had found its chief value to consist. It enabled teachers to carry out 
the fundamental principles of education with a precision which he 
believed could not be attained by any who are ignorant of its truths. 
He then alluded to the principle of sympathy, as one of supreme import- 
ance in the art of teaching—the principle, that whatever feeling, desire, 
propensity, &c. &c. the teacher manifests, the same will be generated 
in corresponding strength among his pupils. - If the teacher uniformly 
maintains the supremacy of his own moral sentiments and intellect 
above his lower — | feelings, his pupils will manifest the same 
faculties ; if, on the contrary, he indulges his animal pe we 
Combativeness and Destructiveness—his pupils cannot help manifesting 
the sante passions.” 


We copy only a part of Mr. C.’s remarks. The great advantages of a 
thorough knowledge of mental science to an instructer, must be obvious 
to every reflecting mind. But until the functions of the brain are cor- 
rectly understood by teachers, and the true laws, which regulate the 
exercise and development of the cerebral organs, are recognised and 


obeyed, any and every system of education must necessarily be imperfect 
and empirical. 


Dr. Buchanan in Florida.—In our first volume, we presented several 
notices of the operations of this gentleman, in behalf of phrenology. 
Some time since, we received a letter from Dr. B., dated Pensacola, Fa., 
June 20th, 1839, containing the results of some observations, which must 
be interesting to the advocates of the science generally. Our limits pre- 
vent us from copying the entire letter, but we will give the more im- 

rtant extracts, and the substance of the remainder in our own remarks. 

r. Buchanan suggests the propriety and desirableness, that phrenolo- 
gists, in various parts of the country, should communicate, from time to 
time, to this Journal, the results of their observations, and give an 
account of the progress and state of the science in the vicinity of their 
residence and operations. By this means, there would be more personal 
interest and unity of action among phrenologists themselves; the public 
would become better acquainted with the principles and progress of the 
science, as well as the number and character of its advocates, and, what 
is not unimportant, a correct and mioute history of phrenol in this 
country would thus be transmitted to posterity. We would, therefore, 
solicit communications of the above character, and promise to make such 
a disposal of them, as, in our judgment, will best subserve the interests 
of the science. The letter of Dr. B. continues as follows :— 


“Having just returned from a pleasant excursion in Florida, I will 
Venture to give you some desultory reminiscences of the last few months. 
I have found in the public mind some lingering remains of the prejudice 
against our science, which was once universal; but this prejudice, when 
itis accompanied by curiosity and mental activity, is rather beneficial 
than otherwise, for it increases the amount of cullen, argument, and 
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excitement; and intellectual excitement must result in the discovery of 
additional truth. Phrenology is so demonstrable a science, that all who 
sincerely wish to discover truth—all who have sufficient strength of 
mind to lay aside prejudice and adopt a newly demonstrated truth— 
are xpt to become its zealous votaries whenever it is fairly brought before 
them. I[ am often asked the question among oe ‘Do you make 
many converts to phrenology ? My usual reply is, that I hope not, for | 
should regret to think that there were many in such a condition of mind 
as to require conversion. Surely there would be no occasion for convert- 
ing, if every man took care to investigate subjects thoroughly before 
forming an opinion. Still, I have sometimes to witness the conversion 
of those who have set themselves against the truth, because they know 
not what itis. As far as the sphere of my operations extended, I found 
few indeed who did not ultimately regard phrenology as an admirable 
aod important science. As far as I came into contact with the commu- 
nity, public opinion seemed decidedly favourable, and instead of finding 
my profession a mere subject of jest, | was frequently received with the 
attention and honour which are usually bestowed on politicians alone.” 


Dr. B. here gives some description of the Indian hostilities, and the 
war carried on at the present time in Florida by the Seminoles. He 
also gives an account of several ancient mounds, and makes the follow- 
ing interesting remarks respecting some skulls which he obtained from 
them :— P 


“The heads which I obtained from these localities are mostly below 
the white average in point of size, and rather irregular as to the character 
of the developments. A few are quite good, and others extremely bad. 
Conscientiousness is, indeed, more frequently defective than you will 
ever find it among the whites. Conscientiousness and Benevolence are 
the organs that most frequently fail in Indian crania, while Reverence has 
usually a fine development. I do not recollect ever seeing an Indian 
head defective in Reverence. The strictness with which their tradi- 
tionary laws are enforced, their reverence for the aged, and their habitual 
gravity and dignity of deportment, are ample illustrations of this faculty ; 
while their treachery and broken treaties, their system of warfare and 
borrid massacres, illustrate well the deficiency of Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness. Nor can’we suppose that these deficiencies are solely 
acquired by their mode of life. nee if they originated in that way, we 
know that they would be transmitted to their progeny, and thus become 
congenital. I observed, in the heads of children and infants, forms quite 
as unfavourable as in the adults. 

“The heads of the chiefs appear quite superior. Coa-harjo, the chief 
of a band of Creeks who joined the Seminoles, came in a little more 
than a year ago, and was preparing to emigrate. While his band was 
at Walker's town, on the Apalachicola, with the United States agen 
Coa-harjo was treacherously murdered by Lewis, one of the Indians of 
the village, and his men were soon alarmed by one of the whites, who 
enjoyed a salary as an interpreter, and was therefore interested in the 
prolongation of the war. Fearing treachery in the whites, they fled and 
joined the hostiles. Having obtained the skull of Coa-harjo, who was 
regarded asa trusty and honourable man by the whites, I found it to 
present a noble, and, indeed, beautiful form. The frontal and coronal 
regions have a predominance, and the organs of Inhabitiveness and 
Adhesiveness are moderate. It would be an interesting investigation to 
discover whether these are large in the body of Seminoles, who have so 
long maintained possession of Florida against our government. Had 
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Coa-harjo lived, his band would have gone with him to the west. The 
Indian Lewis, by whom he was stabbed, lingered about home, expecting 
him to recover. Upon his death, Lewis was immediately, according to 
the Indian custom, d from his cabin and shot by a party who came 
to execute justice. The skull of Coa-harjo makes a fine contrust with 
that of Lewis. 

“Vacca Pechassee, the old chief at Walker’s town, has been dead five 
or six yeats. His skull presents large developments, and much more of 
Comparison, Causality, and Philoprogenitiveness, than is usual. He 
lived in Plenty, and, I believe, took his name of Vacca Pechassee, or 
Master of Cows, from the number of his herds. Practical phrenologists 
are familiar with the influence of Philoprogenitiveness in giving us a 
fondness for animals. Perhaps the poor development in this organ in 
many Indian heads, may be one great cause of hindering their advance 
to civilisation. The pastoral mode of life to which Philoprogenitiveness 
would tend, being a common, if not necessary, intermediate step between 
the hunting and the agricultural stages. The skulls of Vacca Pechassee 
and Coa-harjo, placed among a group of ordinary Indians, would natu- 
rally suggest the idea that they were ‘born to command,’ by their 
general superiority.” 

“It is now more than three years since I suggested to Mr. Fowler that 
there must be some unknown organs between the intellectual and the 
moral. Since that time, I have seen nothing to change the opinion, but 
have met with as many striking illustrations of their functions as of any 
other faculties. My views do not very materially differ from those which 
he has published. The organ above Comparison I have found to give 
the sense of emotion, and that above Causality, the sense of design. 


Both combined, give a knowledge of vee ema be an insight into the 


workings of other men’s minds. Whatever theoretical objections may 
be found to this view, it will be found practically true. But as I have 
given my views upon this matter elsewhere, I shall not here repeat them. 
One of the greatest intriguers and shrewdest politicians in this territory, 
I found to have these organs large, especially that of design. Another, 
who stands above reproach, is an intellectual and observant man, but I 
told him (on account of this deficiency alone) that although well calcu- 
lated for business, he would suffer and probably be cheated, from his 
incapacity to understand and ma men, This was considered 
remarkably true, and well evinced in his life. Besides their utility in 
the study of character, these organs are necessary in giving expression, 
and therefore important to the actor, orator, painter, caricaturist, &c. 
“Ta conclusion, let me call the attention of phrenologists to a mode of 
investigating character which has not received sufficient attention. 
That it should not have been urged upon us by those close observers of 
nature, Gall and Spurzheim, is indeed surprising. I do not at this 
moment recollect an aE in their writings, recommending the 
method to which I allude. The growth or change of the encephalic 
mass is always well accommodated by the osseous structure of the head. 
Whenever an organ declines, the deposite of bone which ensues oblite- 
rates its digital impression in the skull, and continues to follow it on 
inward. When an organ increases, the skull yields by absorption at the 
spot against which it lies, and then, by a general growth over it, accom- 
modates the development and displays it externally. This process is 
continually going on as our faculties are increasing or declining. Our 
character is seldom left oY circumstances precisely at the spot at which 
it was placed by nature. It is seldom that all our organs receive a suffi- 
cient and uniform degree of cultivation; hence almost every skull will 
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display evidence of growth or decline. The deep digital impres- 
sions and cranial thinness over active organs, or the smooth internal sur- 
face and great thickness at the spot of inaction, will show very plainly 
the changes or cultivation which the character has undergone. If the 
skull is not opened, we can ascertain very easily, by inserting a taper* 
at the foramen magnum, the comparative activity of the organs. hen 
a skull is presented me for examination in public, I do not venture to 
pronounce upon its character until I have tried it in this maaner. 

“ The regions of the greatest activity will be plainly indicated by the 
translucency of the skull, and the total opacity of other spots wil! mark 
the extent of cerebral inactivity or atrophy. For instance, the skull of 
a negro woman (in my possession) who murdered her own child, and 
cut it open with an axe, exhibits an entire atrophy of the brain, except at 
the spots of Firmness, Acquisitiveness, and Destructiveness. These 
three sites exhibit a translucency ; but at the site of the other organs, the 
atrophy is such as to make the skull not only thick and opaque, but the 
heaviest that I have ever seen. The character and the skull are equally 
monstrous. 

“In the skull of Coa-harjo, the organ of Conscientiousness does not 
show any remarkable external development, but illustrates his character 
by the internal fs of its activity. 

“In the head of Jesse Goodman, a degraded creature, who murdered 
his wife, there is an entire opacity of the superior portion of the frontal 
bone, showing a decline of Benevolence, Ideality, and the reflective 


organs. 

“Tn the skull of a Mexican soldier, from San Jacinto battle-field, H 
and Combativeness appear very active, and the moral organs feeble. In 
the head of a negro, who killed his overseer, and died without any re- 
pentance, the organs of Benevolence and Reverence appear the most 
inactive. In the head of another, who bore the character of a faithful 
and humble servant, there are plain digital impressions, and a distinct 
translucency at the organ of Reverence. In the head of a murderer. 
executed in Louisiana, there is a most unusual thickening over the moral 
organs, which is particularly striking at Benevolence ; while in another, 
aan I know to have been a kind, benevolent man, there is a distinct 
translucency at the site of Benevolence, as well as a good development 
externally. The same individual was remarkable for his love of animals 
and pets. I do not find quite so large a development of Philoprogeni- 
tiveness as I expected ; but at the situation of Philoprogenitiveness, or 
the — bone, usually the thickest part of the skull, there are two 
remarkable translucent spaces, showing the vigour of the organ. In the 
head of a French nobleman, who died in the commission of a felony, 
there is a poor development and general opacity of the coronal region. 
But it is needless to detail my illustrations. ‘Ex uno,’ &c. 

“ This mode of investigation is very striking to those who are unac- 
customed to it, and gives to the lecturer important additional means of 
illustrating the science, and investing it with interest to his auditors. It 
is still more striking in its results. In the study of living character, the 
indications of the an gy are assisted by pathognomony and the 
conduct of the individual. But in the skull we have almost as great an 
assistance in the indications which it gives of the activity or inactivity 


“As this may smoke and burn the skull teo much, it is best to insert a large 
glass tube with the superiur extremity closed, so as to resemble a long slender 
cupping glass. By thrusting the taper up this, the skull will be preserved from 
injury. 
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of the faculties. We are often enabled to know precisely what were the 
governing powers of the individual io the latter periods of his life, and 
even to take a retrospective glance at his history. The external table of 
the skull presents us his congenital or natural character, and the internal, 
his ultimate or acquired one. The interval between the two, the space 
of transition, is the history of his life.” 


Phrenology in the Western States.—Our science has been making 
very commendable progress for many years in the western states. We 


have numerous facts in confirmation of this semen and shall present 
e 


them, when convenient, in the Journal. Within a few months, a very 
interesting series of articles on the subject have ay ae in the “ Banner 
and Pioneer,” a —— paper, devoted to the Baptist denomination, 
published at Louisville, Ky., and having an extensive circulation in the 
west. The articles were prepared by one of its editors, J. M. Peck, A. M., 
of Rock Spring, Ill., who is the author, we believe, of several publica- 
tions. 

In one of those papers, after some remarks on the brain, as the organ 
of the mind, being a fundamental principle in phrenology, he makes the 
following very appropriate and important observations :— 


“If this theory be adopted by the teacher of youth, the divine, the 
jurist, and the physician, a field of interesting practical application is 
open. The various metaphysical theories heretofore adopted must be 
overhauled, examined, and made to conform to this doctrine. Preachers 
of the gospel will have less room to build their theological speculations 
on abstract mind and metaphysical theories. When they think, read, 
converse, and preach about the soul, they will have due regard to its 
connection and bearing upon man’s animal nature. They will endea- 
vour to learn something about the structure and functions of the brain 
and the nervous system, and the different effects that different states of 
the brain and nerves have upon the mind. They will regard and address 
man, not as mere soul, or mere body, but as a complex being, possessing 
a bodily and mental nature, both of which are affected by religious im- 
pressions, and concerned in all moral and religious actions, yet both con- 
stituting one and the same being, called man. Physicians will find an 
interesting field of exploration, especially in reference to that class of 


diseases that affect mind, and they will aim to remove the unhealthy 
action by —- gee upon the animal economy, and restoring its 
, : 


functions to a hea state. 

“The jurist will find this subject has very important relations to his 
department, that due and proper allowance should be made in all those 
criminal cases where obliquity of mind and conduct evidently result 
from a diseased brain. 

“But instructers of youth, more than all other persons, have occasion 
to make themselves acquainted with the relations that exist between 
man’s material, moral, and intellectual nature, and that the whole being, 
in a proportionate degree, demands his attention; and that great care is 
necessary to preserve healthy action in the brain and nervous system, 
while he is aiming 

“*To rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot.’ ” 


Crania Americana.—This great work, (by S. G. Morton, M. D., of 
Philadelphia,) which has been many years in the way of preparation, is 
now published and ready for delivery. In Vol. 1., page 385, of the Journal, 
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we gave a particular description of the leading characteristics of the work, 
to which we would refer the reader. Since that notice, we have had the 
pleasure of receiving several names as subscribers for the work, and 
should be happy to receive more, as we understand the number of copies 
are not quite all engaged. It should be remembered, that the work is 

blished for subscribers only, and that it will never be deposited in 

kstores for sale. If any persons, therefore, wish to procure a copy, 
they should forward their names and address immediately to the pu 
lisher, J. Dobson, No. 108 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

As a part of this work is strictly phrenolugical, and is very important 
in its bearings on’ the science, our intention to draw somewhat 
largely from its pages for the Journal. But for the present we can refer 
only to one topic. We observe in the Preface, that in consequence of 
the author’s receiving some valuable specimens of crania too late for the 
work, as well as from a desire to institute a more extended comparison 
between the five different races of men, it is his design to issue a supple- 
mentary volume. Ia this volume, the capacity of the anterior and poste- 
rior chambers of the skull will be given, and also numerous anatomical 
and phrenological measurements. To make a fair comparison, a very 
extended series of crania will be necessary, “and the author respectfully 
solicits the further aid of gentlemen interested in the cause of science, 
in procuring the skulls of all nations, and forwarding them to his address 
in this city.” We hope this request will be faithfully responded to. The 
results of an investigation here proposed, will be of the highest import- 
ance. To illustrate this remark, we will present our readers with some 
striking facts on the subject, contained in the Crania Americana, 
page 260. The author obtained from correct measurements of skulls, 
without selection, the following results:—The mean internal capacity of 


52 skulls of the Caucasian race was found to be 87 cubic inches, 
10 “ “ Mongolian “ “ 83 “« “ 
147 “ “ American ? S. * - 
18 “ “ Malay “ 81 “ 
a. « — Ethiopian 7 ) 


It will be observed, that here the comparison is made between the whole 
internal capacity of the skulls; but when we have the capacities of the 
anterior and posterior chambers given, the results will be far more 
striking and important. But even in the present case, with the above 
comparison, we find that the Caucasian race, which is the most civilised, 
and is, in every respect, superior to the others, possess, on an average, 
heads four cubic inches larger in capacity than either of the other races, 
harmonising most strikingly with the fundamental principle ia phreno- 
logy, that size, other things being equal, is a measure of power. 


Lectures of Rev. J. A. Warne, A. M.—The lectures of this gentleman 
on en in this city, consisting of twenty in number, and commenced 
early in October, are now in a state of progress. The general objects 
of these lectures ate to give the history of the science, and discuss, at 
length, its principles in their application to morals, education, insanity, 
jurisprudence, &c.; entering, at the same time, into a full and minute 
analysis of each faculty, in its uses and abuses. We shall revert again 
to Mr. W.’s lectures when they have closed. 





